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“MORE POWER TO YOU!” 


This big new ‘100 horse’”’ 
V-8 has new 4-ring alumi- 
num pistons that make it 
thrifty on gas and oil! Also 
new balanced carburetion! 


TUNE IN... The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P.M., E.S.T. . . 


WITH THE BIG 100 H.P. V-8 ENGINE 


N. other car in its price class per- 
forms like the 1946 Ford because no 
other car has a V-type 8-cylinder en- 
gine . . . no other has 100 h.p.! This 
type of engine, you know, is used in 
America’s most expensive automobiles! 
also out front with 


Ford’s new 


beauty ... with lower, wider appear- 


ance . . . with new two-toned interiors 
... with a slick new instrument panel 
... with colorful plastic appointments 


... with ample roominess! 


And Ford’s out front with heavy- 
gauge steel bodies with long-lived, 
baked-enamel finishes. See the big new 
Ford at your Ford dealer’s. 





. The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9:00 P.M., E.S.T. 


Talking It Over 


In Washington a few nights ago 
I tuned in my radio and there was Sen- 
ator Harry Byrd discussing Government 
spending. The Senator said we-~ shall 
end 1946 with a national debt of $27 
billion (BBB). I phoned him to in- 
quire whether I had understood him 
correctly. 

“You certainly did,” he told me. 
“And do you know what that means? 
It means that this Government is carry- 
ing a debt of $8,000 for every family of 
four in the country, a charge against 
that family’s earnings just as real as if 
it represented an $8,000 home its mem- 
bers were buying together.” 

Common sense dictates that when 
a man is loaded up with debt he re- 
duces his current spending. I called 
Senator Robert Taft to inquire whether 
the Government was doing that. 

“On the contrary!” he told me. 
“The fact is we are continuing ‘deficit 
spending’ and ‘deficit spending,’ as you 
know, is nothing more or less than 
spending money you don’t have.” 

The Administration announced 
plans to spend $35 billion (BBB). 

Study has revealed however, that 
the President and his advisors have 
failed to count in at least $7 billion 
whose spending is necessary to their 
program. Senator Taft listed them as 
follows: 
Export-Import Bank 
Subsidies 
Rural Electrification 
Bretton Woods and 
British Loan 2,500,000,000 
UNRRA I ,450,000,000 


$2,625,000,000 
2,600,000,006 
300,000,000 


$9,47 5,000,000 

These figures are in addition to fig- 
ures of some of these items listed in the 
budget. The President included some 
$3 billion for unnamed items, which 
may include some of those Senator 
Taft listed, but there is at least $7 bil- 
lion not accounted for. The whole 
budget is so vague it is impossible to 
understand, 

If you add that $7 billion to the 
$35 billion the Administration an- 
nounced it would spend, you get a total 
of $42 billion that Mr. Truman intends 
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to spend during the next fiscal year. 

In simple terms, what does that 
mean?_It means that for every family 
of four, the Federal Government plans 
to spend $3.40 a day all next year, In 
other words, for every family of four, 
the Government will lay out $1,241 for 
running expenses next year. 


a 


“Government debts don’t matter. 
We just owe this money to ourselves,” 
Washington publicity men have chant- 
ed these last few years. 

Don’t fool yourself for one minute 
that this kind of spending is good for 
you. Suppose you, or your family, are 
buying your own home or a little busi- 
ness worth $8,000. As Senator Byrd 
points out, Uncle Sam will call on you 
for $160 next year just to pay your 
share of the interest charge on this 
Government debt before he levies 
against you to pay off any of the prin- 
cipal or to help with the tremendous 
daily operating cost the Administration 
proposes. Don’t you realize these Fed- 
eral taxes will take some of the money 
you would like to apply against that 
$8,000 home of your own? 

Of course, Government deficit 
spending is the source of inflation. Now 
how does this policy affect your life's 
program and your family’s welfare? 
Most of you carry life insurance. What 
happens to an insurance policy during 
inflation? 

The experience of a friend of mine 
illustrates the answer. This man was 
sent to China years ago. Through those 
years, he maintained a $10,000 policy 
in a Chinese company. He was killed 
last year. When the Chinese company 
paid off the policy in 10,000 Chinese 
dollars my friend’s wife realized $5 in 
American money, 

How can such a thing happen? Be- 
cause China, too, has spent more mon- 
ey than she could raise by taxation and 
gone on with deficit after deficit. Does 
China’s situation differ from ours— 
except in degree? 

I offer no easy solution. All I say 
is this: Remember it’s your money the 
Government is spending. 


Cordially, 


hi his Salil 


Publisher 


Civil se ep 








SPECIAL TRAINING 


A personalized 
home-study service 


Air Conditioning and Telegraph : Steam Engineering 
Plumbing Courses ngineering == Courses 
i Electrical Courses Boilermaking 


Electrical Drafting Combustion 

Electrical 
Engineering 

Power House 


Plumbing 
Refrigeration 
Steam Fitting 


Engineering 
Engine Running 


Electric Marine 

Chemistry Courses Practical Engineering 
Chemical Electrician Steam Electric 

Engineering Steam Engines 
Chemistry, Internal Combustion 

Analytical Engines Courses Textile Courses 
Chemistry, Auto Technician 

: tt 

one wag Aviation ee 
Chemistry, Mfg. Diesel-Electric R Weavi 

Iron & Steel Diesel Engines ayon Weaving 


Petroleum Refin- Gas Engines Textile Designing 


ery Operator’s Woolen 
Plastics Mechanical Courses = Manufacturing 
Pulp and Paper A ore 
Making eronautica 
Engineering Business and 
Airplane Drafting Academic Courses 


Flight Engineer 


Foundry Work Accounting 


Mining Courses Heat Treatment Advertising 
peer ve: meal I < — Arithmetic 
i tura’ ndustria : 
-——~~ “— ~ Engineering Bookkeeping 
Bridge and Industrial Business 
Building Metallurgy Correspondence 
Foreman Mechanical Business 
Brides ; I em. Management ~ 
-ngineeri y 3 : abit 
Bulag Engineering Certified Public 
Estimating Mold-Loft Work Ss 
Commercial 


Civil Engineefing Patternmaking 


Coal Mining aeons Shop Commercial Art 

Contracting and ueprints Cost Accountin 
Building Sheet-Metal . 

Highway Drafting Federal Tax 
Engineering Sheet-Metal First Year College 

Lumber Dealer W orker A Foremanship 

Sanitary Ship Drafting = bench 
Engineering Ship Fitting C 

Structural Shop Practice ‘ood English 
Drafting Tool Designing High School 

Structural Toolmaking Higher 
Engineering Welding, Gas and Mathematics 

Surveying and Electric Iilustrati 
Mapping ustrating 

Railroad Courses Motor Traffic 
Communications : Postal Service 
Air Brake 

Courses Car Inspector Salesmanship 

Electronics Aagsmeiee Secretarial 

Radio, General ngineer : 

Radio Operating Locomotive Spanish 

Radio Servicing Fireman Stenography 

Practical Railroad Section Traffic 
Telephony Foreman Management 


© The successful man DOES today what 
the failure INTENDS to do tomorrow. 
Mail this coupon NOW! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4986-B, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


Please send me complete information on the follow- 
ing subject: 





(Write above Technical, Business or General Educational 
Subject in which you are interested.) 


a 


Home address 


| City oe ee ee Le 


Employed by 





Present position 
Working hours RIBS Cin s, PTR, 


| Length of Service in World War I! 
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Ourselves 





Let's Go: Our enemies have surren- 
dered and most of our boys have re- 
turned. Why doesn’t Congress relieve the 
President of his war powers and let Con- 
gress function as it did before the war? 
OPA should not be renewed. Why talk 
regulating prices on goods and materials 
not in existence? Let our factories pro- 
duce without Government hampering and 
competition will take care of the price. 

F. A: Keup, Shelby, Mont. 


UNO Too Close: Why doesn’t the 
UNO select an island in the Atlantic or 
Pacific where there would be no national 
influences or conflicts? While I believe in 
the UNO, I would dislike to see it estab- 
lished in the U.S. where we might get in- 
filtrations of foreign countries by objec- 
tionable schisms, 

C, W. Chamberlin, Kent, Ohio 


"Freedom From Fear": Since 
\tomic Bomb Day” the world has devel- 
oped a fear neurosis. The only panacea 
for this is to face the facts squarely. Block- 
busters and poisonous gases are very lethal 
things and vary from the atomic bomb 
only in degrees, yet we develop no jitters 
concerning them because we are condi- 
tioned to them—conditioned to their po- 
tentialities. We are not yet conditioned to 

the use of atomic bombs. 

E. Swivert, Oakland, Cal. 


Bible or Sword? A year’s compulsory 
training in theology for this nation’s youth 
would be more American than a like pe- 
riod of training in military tactics. Inci- 
dentally, I am not a churchman. 

W. T. Walker, Clovis, N.M. 


For McNarney: Referring to the 
letter in the Mar. 6 issue of PATHFINDER 
headed .“Anti-McNarney”: I have failed 
to find any article in print anyhere else 
that has contained a derogatory word con- 
cerning Gen. McNarney, although I read 
12 leading newspapers and magazines, in- 
cluding PATHFINDER. If this article has 
any truth in it, Gen. McNarney has 
changed completely from the Maj. Mc- 
Narney that I knew in 1919. I have never 
known a finer gentleman. 

Nellie Parker Albert, Nashville, Tenn. 


Brown Cotton: So the Russians are 
claiming to grow colored cotton. Well, 
they didn’t start that. The Chinese have 
been doing that for a long time and that 
is where the Russians got it. We grew 
brown cotton 50 years ago on my father’s 
farm. The seed was brought from China. 
It grew just like any other cotton except 
that the lint was a distinct brown. 

J. F. Wood, Gordon, Ga. 
D. Roosevelt 


Warning: Franklin 


brought the Democratic party to life again. 
He had diplomacy and by its use, with 
other qualities, he kept the party in power. 
His successor very plainly lacks diplomacy. 
If President Truman continues his head- 
strong course it will mean curtains for 
Truman and the Democratic party. 
Gordon E. Goff, Greenville, R.J. 


Another Angle: “One of the first 
things Britain will buy in the U.S. if its 
loan is approved is machinery to modern- 
ize its coal mines” (Under the Dome, 
PATHFINDER, Mar. 20). No doubt the 
lobbyists are in Washington now with this 
big lever, trying to choke the British war 
loan down our throats, 

C. D. Barrett, Wilson, Wis. 


The Farmer: The farmer may be 
dumb but he has one consolation: Civiliza- 
tions may come and go but the farmer 
goes on forever, for he is a part of the 
good earth. 


R. J. Wilson, Ravenna, Ohio 


Ouch Again! Our parents agree with 
James Wilds (Between Ourselves, Mar. 
13). When they disapprove of something 
they warn sister and me the first time, 
warm us the second time. This system 
works wonders with our conduct. We 
sometimes go unpaddled so long as we sus- 
picion a change of heart. But when we 
experiment, the results are invariably 
“bare and warmer.” Sensible rules, en- 
forced by impartial spanking, will solve 
unruly-teenster problems. We know! 

Trisha Lanier, Pacific Grove, Cal. 


Self Defense: In your Mar. 20 issue 
(Between Ourselves) Peter Holt says an 
atom bomb should be dropped on Wash- 
ington. It looks like there should be a 
better way of getting the Democrats out 
of Washington. I don’t think they should 
all be killed. We are not that bad. 

John Mahoney, Plankinton, S.D. 


Union Logic: When-I was employed 
by a railroad a union man asked me if the 
company was paying me enough. I replied 
that I believed they were paying me what 
I earned. He then said that if the com- 
pany was making any money I was not 
paid enough. I answered that if I thought 
the company wasn’t making any money I 
would look for another job. That seems to 
be the union logic. One thing is certain: 
The pendulum always swings back—so a 
definite solution is in the making. 

Robert O'Neal, Tampa, Fla. 


Stop, Look, Listen! It seems to me 
that our greatest danger from the atom- 
bomb is not from some foreign power 
but from our own over-confidence and 
lack of caution. All the A-bombs yet ex- 
ploded have been on land but these com- 
ing tests in the Pacific are to be on and 
in the ocean. This means a limitless sup- 
ply of water (hydrogen), the enormous 
pressure of the ocean and, several other 
factors not present before. In view of the 
obvious danger I think we should “make 
haste slowly” in such experiments. 

Glen H. Kuykendall, Cookeville, Tenn. 
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BSNS Under The Dome 


GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL is reported to be receptive to the idea of becoming 
Secretary of State, but on undisclosed conditions. One of them may 
be a promise of a free hand in staffing the department. 

PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION of lobbies is getting strong undercover 
opposition from labor organizations, which maintain Washington's most 
potent lobby groups. And anti-Administration forces are sure to 
point their fingers at such Government agencies or officials as OPA, 
CPA and Postmaster General Hannegan as pressure artists. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION now seems more likely. Senate supporters expect to 
win approval of a compromise that should equalize educational oppor- 
tunities by aiding low-income states. 

NAVY BOYCOTT of first Air Defense Conference, called in Washington to discuss 
separate air force and armed services merger, is charged by sponsors. 
Ranking Navy speaker invited didn't show up. 

SOUTHERN SENATORS lean more and more toward approval of the British loan. They 
know cotton must be exported and Britain needs dollars to buy it. 

HOBBS ANTI-RACKETEERING BILL, once given up for lost, now has a good chance, at 
least in modified form. Revival came when Senate Labor Committee 
voted to attach the idea to Senate substitute for Case bill. 

REP. HOPE (R.-Kans.), chairman-apparent of the House Agriculture Committee if 
Republicans take the House in November elections, is reported working 

on legislation to reorganize the Agriculture Dept. 

WASHINGTON POLITICIANS see in President Truman's Jackson Day speech a shift 
in the President's technique in dealing with Congress. Instead of a 
broadside in support of a general program, his Jackson Day speech 
fire was concentrated primarily on two specific projects—extension of 
price controls and housing legislation. 


SHIPPING MEN AND FRIENDS OF AN AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE are concerned over 
State Dept. usurpation of Maritime Commission functions in shaping 
postwar shipping policies. State Dept., through its shipping divi- 
sion, is exercising veto power over Commission policy decisions in 
foreign shipping matters. 

INTERNATIONAL SITUATION is improving Administration chances to get extension of 
Selective Service law after May 15, but prospects are it will have to 
settle for nine months instead of 18, blanket exemption for fathers 


and some special classes such as technical students. 


ANTI-OPA COALITION IN CONGRESS may attempt to write into renewal legislation 
a concrete formula for lifting of price ceilings. 

WAR ASSETS CORPORATION will permit co-operative organizations to participate 
in sales of surplus goods on the same conditions as other commercial 
enterprises. Services performed by individual co-ops will determine 
whether they will rank as wholesalers or retailers. 

WAR DEPT., sensitive to public reaction and slight improvement in the 
international situation, may soon rescind as quietly as it imposed 
the ban on publicity on overseas troop movements. 








ise to veto the bill because of Pace farm parity rider probably means 
neither House will try to override veto, but simply let it die. 


SUPPLIES OF PAPER of all kinds will remain short, at least for the rest of the 
year, U.S. officials warn. Tightest will be better grades of slick 
and heavy bodied types used for paper bags and wrapping paper. 


COMMERCE DEPT. EXPERTS anticipate a boom in establishment of new small 
businesses during next 12 to 18 months, but with high mortality rate. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C., April 10, 1946 
P.S. Listen to Pathfinder’s news broadcast at 1:25 P.M. EST every Saturday over the Mutual Network. 
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The Nation 


Second Year 


Truman's first year as President is 
sound basis for forecasting trend 
of next 365 days 


The men who work the White House 
beat, checking off events since Harry S. 
Truman became President at 7:09 p.m. 
last Apr. 12, were saying in confidence this 
week that sound forecasts of the next 365 
days can be made on the basis of happen- 
ings of the last 365. Here, they report, 
are things to look for in Truman’s second 
year: 

Foreign Affairs. This will be the 
vear of the showdown. 

Not a showdown in the sense of one 
that must lead swiftly and cruelly to war. 

But a showdown which will come 
largely between the United States and 
Soviet Russia and will demonstrate: 

(1) Whether Russia is merely giving 
lip service to the thought of world co- 
operation or will join wholeheartedly in 
the efforts of the family of nations to 
insure permanent peace; (2) whether Sov- 
iet Russia will press ahead with her expan- 
sionist plans or be swayed by world opin- 
ion against an imperialistic policy con- 
ducted behind an “iron curtain’; (3) 
whether Soviet Russia or the United 
States will win the moral leadership of the 
world; (4) whether, in short, the age-old 
balance of power system can be replaced 
by a workable scheme of international co- 
operation. 

There is evidence enough that Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes have decided that the issue must 
be met—and met without delay. 

State Department. Again Truman’s 
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First Year set the pattern for the Second 
Year. The left wingers and the liberals 
had things-pretty much to themselves in 
some sections of the department. Many of 
them could think, in conversations, of 
more convincing reasons why Russia was 
right about this or that problem than why 
America might possibly be right. Times 
changed. Now there is a resolve, backed 
by the President and the Secretary, to 
clean house of the pinkos; to emphasize 
that once policy is set by the two top men 
it must be followed. There will be an 
exit march by some who have cried harder 
about Russia’s troubles than about Amer- 
ica’s, 

The President. Truman lacks the 
dominating, sometimes domineering, per- 
sonality of his predecessor. Harry S. Tru- 
man, when he took the oath, was well 
aware of this. He was scared, and admit- 
ted it. He frightened his advisors over 
many months by selling his own stock 
short in conversations. In the past two 
months he has changed. He has quit be- 
littling himself. And the Second Year will 
find him asserting the powers of the office 
in domestic and international matters. He 
seems to have sold himself on the idea: 
“T may do things wrong but at least I’m 
going to do them in a positive fashion.” 
Whether he can undo the political harm 
he did to himself by his earlier tactics 
remains to be seen. 

Inflation and Price Control. Tru- 
man is well aware that the race is between 
the forces of uncontrolled inflation and 
the resumption of full production. He 
knows wild inflation will spell political 
defeat for him and his party. 

Price control will collapse during the 
next vear. The current “bulge,” resulting 


from the “big steel” settlement, in which 
the Administration granted a wage increase 
with a compensatory price increase to 
manufacturers, means substantial price in- 
creases for automobiles, refrigerators, 
ranges, electric fans, vacuum cleaners— 
the whole range of durable consumer 
goods not produced during the war. 

Truman knew his steel settlement was 
inflationary. But he hopes it is controlled 
inflation—that the resumption of full pro- 
duction will win the race now under way. 
Other price increases are in the offing to 
spur production of building materials and 
clothing. Price rises to maintain food pro- 
duction also will come soon. 

All this will put such pressure on 
wages and other prices that they will defy 
holding in a few more months. The degree 
of inflation which will result will depend, 
under the present rearguard action, on 
whether price rises can be granted in criti- 
cal fields fast enough to overcome produc- 
tion bottlenecks. If production still is lag- 
ging when political pressure blows off the 
price lid, inflation will be great. 

Appointments. Truman made two 
major mistakes with his appointments in 
his first year. The first was one of states- 
manship. He picked too many men lack- 
ing required ability. 

His second was one of politics. He 
hurriedly dumped overboard too many of 
Roosevelt’s old hands and assistants—too 
many for his own good. 

The President will try to reverse his 
field on appointments in his second year. 
He will try to find others of the stripe of 
Julius A. Krug and Bernard M. Baruch. 

He has learned his lesson with Pau- 
ley, Vardaman and Allen. 

Politics. Truman in his first year 
whirled from left to right like a political 
dervish. Verbally he sometimes went as 
far to the left as Roosevelt. In action, he 
frequently travelled further to the right. 

For the next year Truman can be 
counted upon to veer more consistently to 





International, Acme 


FIRST YEAR. ‘A solemn, almost frightened Harry Truman took the oath of office (1). At Potsdam, he was jovial with Stalin but the good temper 
of those days dissipated (c). Now he is firmer but still feels he needs good luck. (SEE: Second Year) 
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POWERS. Sen. Vandenberg (!) and John Foster Dulles, both Republicans, get part of the credit 
for the new, firm U.S. foreign policy. (SEE: Hold That Line!) 


the left. Many left wing votes which 
Roosevelt could rightly consider his ex- 
clusive property will be at stake in this 
election year. The Administration must 
have them to retain even nominal control 
of Congress. It needs them for the 1948 
presidential race. 

Truman will put forth greater efforts 
in behalf of the New Dealish legislative 
program he has already proposed. If suc- 
cessful, he will come up with more pro- 
posed measures in the New Deal tradition. 
He will show more regard in his public 
speaking for the left wing point of view. 

In short, the President intends to run 
in 1948 and he wants to line up votes, 
votes and more votes, 


Hold That Line! 


Capital observers, noting a firm, clear 
policy guiding the American delegation to 
the United Nations Security Council meet- 
ing (the first time a U.S. delegation to a 
world parley has ever been so blessed), 
credited it, in part, to Sen. Vandenberg 
(R.-Mich.) and John Foster Dulles. 

These two American representatives 
to UNO meetings were among the first 
to point up a lack of concrete and con- 
sistent American foreign policy. They did 
this upon their return from the opening 
London sessions of the UNO early this 
year, 

In a UNO report to the Senate, Van- 
denberg called upon America to “defend 
its ideals as vigorously as Russia fights 
for its purposes,” adding that “there is a 
line beyond which compromise cannot go.”’ 

Must Halt. “How can we expect our 
alien friends to know where that line is,” 
Vandenberg asked, “unless we re-establish 
the habit of saying only what we mean 
and meaning every word we say?” 

Dulles took an even stronger position, 
complaining that Russia was “particularly 
hard to work with in international affairs 
because it seems not té want co-operation. 
. .. The Soviet leaders have strong con- 
victions and they include strong convic- 
tiohs against compromise.” 

Secretary of State Byrnes warned, at 
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the same time, that America wanted 
“friendship and partnership with the Sov- 
iet Union,” but could not tolerate “coer- 
cion or pressure by subterfuge.” 

Results. By last week such an un- 
compromising U.S. attitude against inter- 
national pussy-footing and fence-strad- 
dling had paid off by: (1) a stiffening of 
American reaction to Russian activities 
in Iran (see Walkout, p. 16); (2). cre- 
ation of a new kind of world conference 
in which large nations could be taken 
fearlessly to task for anti-social acts; (3) 
a real chance for little nations to stand 
up against any country threatening to vio- 
late their security. 

Surprise. Vandenberg generally was 
credited with making it possible to bring 
such cases as the Iranian-Russian dispute 
before the Security Council. It was he who 
insisted at San Francisco that the United 
Nations Charter should include provisions 
whereby threats to world peace could thus 
be brought before the Council for discus- 
sion. 

So intent was the Russian delegation 
at San Francisco on getting a big-nation 
veto-power clause in the Charter, it ap- 
parently underestimated the effect of the 
Vandenberg provision. Without the provi- 
sion today, world opinion in the case of 
Iran might well have been as ineffective 
as was world sympathy with Ethiopia 
when Mussolini’s legions invaded the Afri- 
can kingdom. 

Did President Truman approve 
Byrnes’ firm New York stand against the 
Russian Bear? Washington reporters won- 
dered, asked President Truman at a news 
conference. Snapped the President: The 
policy was the result of careful prior con- 
sideration; it had been explained fully to 
House and Senate leaders: it had the full 
backing of the White House. 


New Day 


Big league baseball limped along dur- 
ing the war on youngsters, oldsters, any- 
body the draft would spare. Teams that 
in pre-Pearl Harbor days would have fin- 
ished an easy last wound up in the first 


division. Top second division clubs 
grabbed off pennants. 

Next week baseball opens its first 
postwar season with a resounding whoop. 
For the first time since 1941 major league 
ball would be of major league calibre. 
Prewar stars were back and were perform- 
ing in pre-war fashion. All 16 teams had 
had the benefit of West Coast or Southern 
training. Fans with plenty of dollars in 
their pockets were expected to give the 
game one of its best boxoffice seasons. 

Who'll Win? Detroit’s Tigers, last 
year’s World Series victors, rate only a 
tie with Boston for second in wise-money 
betting on the American League outcome. 
The Tigers claim a good outfield and 
pitching staff but a woefully weak infield 
with an average player age of 33 years. 
The New York Yankees are the 1946 pen- 
nant favorites in the betting odds, boast- 
ing a great infield and great hitting, but 
lacking pitchers. Boston, which combines 
pitching and hitting for a well-balanced 
club, seems a good bet to press the New 
Yorkers. 

Washington’s Senators and Cleve- 
land’s Indians are regarded as tossups for 
fourth place. The St. Louis Browns, Chi- 
cago White Sox and Philadelphia Athletics 
rate sixth, seventh and eighth, respectively. 

National League. No one hesitated 
to pick the St. Louis Cardinals as this 
year’s National League champs, primarily 
because the Cards’ huge number of return- 
ing veterans will bolster an already strong 
team. The 1945 pennant-winning Chicago 
Cubs look only second best. Brooklyn, 
Boston and New York will fight for third, 
said the dopesters. Next will be Pittsburgh, 
with the Philadelphia Phils and Cincinnati 
Reds battling for seventh. 


Evidence In 


The story on the OPA is in and the 
agency’s fate now rests with Congress. 

The men and women who know it 
best have spread their views on the record, 
and now the House Banking and Currency 
Committee is studying that record to help 
determine its recommendation to Congress. 

Capitol Hill observers saw three possi- 
bilities : 

That Congress would kill the agency 
outright. 

That it would continue it as it stands. 

That it would curb its power dras- 
tically and set up a decontrol program 
which would eliminate virtually all con- 
trols except those on rent within the next 
12 months, 

Bernard Baruch, OPA’s most respected 
advocate, early pointed up the central 
issue: Inflation is our problem, and maxi- 
mum production is the surest way to beat 
it. Friend and foe split on the question of 
how to get that production, 

Baruch contends that while continued 
price and wage controls are necessary, ad- 
ministrators must favor production above 
abstract line holding. 

But countering the OPA view was a 
story new to Congress. Showing more 
courage than in years past, business men, 
industrialists and food producers or mar- 
keters rode into Washington steadily .dur- 
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ing the last six weeks to tell committee- 
men exactly what OPA’s operation was do- 
ing to the country’s economy. 

These groups declared that to achieve 
all-out production business, industry and 
agriculture needed the chance to return to 
free competitive enterprise with its free 
markets. They said that an immediate 
change in pricing policies, early decontro] 
of certain industries and speedy end of the 
agency were essential, 

Some witnesses, recognized 
ities in their fields, testified that OPA’s 
policies are liquidating at least three of 
our markets to the benefit of England and 
promoting inflation by creating scarcity of 
goods ‘and by demanding the productfon of 


as author- 


! 
goods below cost, 


Black Markets. Wilbur La 
speaking for the Independent Meat Pack- 


Roe, 


ers Association, said meat is disappearing 
from legitimate trade channels and going 
into black markets because OPA cattle 
ceilings do not allow packers to pay farm- 
ers as high prices as they can get from 
black marketeers. Recently in the Fort 


Worth cattle market, legitimate packers 
could buy only 1,620 head at OPA ceil- 
ings out of 12,954 cattle sold; Swift and 
Co. could buy only 37 out of 6.500 sold 
March 19 at Union Stockyards, Chicago; 
and Wilson Co. could buy only 150 head 
out of more than 5,000 sold at Oklahoma 
City, he pointed out. Lancaster, Pa., Stock- 
yard closed because cattle raisers offered 
none for sale, he added. 

Meanwhile, retail prices of pork went 
up }¢ a lb. and beef from 1 to 4¢ a lb, as 
OPA raised ceilings to compensate for in- 
creased prices granted packers to meet re- 
cently awarded wage increases. 

Canned Goods. The president of 
the South Florida Canners Association, S. 
Bechhold, claimed vegetables are rotting 
in the fields while canneries shut down be- 
cause OPA sets ceilings below costs. Only 
53,000 cases of tomatoes were canned in 
Florida this year in place of an anticipated 
1 million-case pack because OPA’s ceiling 
price was $1.10 a case while cost was 
$1.30, the witness said. 

Butter. Charles W. Holman, secre- 
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tary of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation, said OPA’s pricing 
system gives the farmer higher prices for 
fluid milk than for separating cream for 
butter production, thus accounting for the 
butter shortage. Government statistics 
show 1945 butter production 40% below 
1918, 1946 production 30% below 1945. 
The combination of OPA prices plus lack 
of feeds reduced the total number of milk 
cattle by 1 million head last year, he said. 

Cotton Goods and Clothing. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. J. A, Reed, president of 
the Donnelly Garment Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., OPA policies prevent producers from 
obtaining a sufficient supply of materials 
to comply with OPA’s formula, thereby 
holding up shipments to retail stores. The 
same policies prevent American textile 
mills from producing fine cotton goods and 
force clothing manufacturers to buy cloth 
from English mills woven from American 
cotton, 

Fur Industry. The world fur market 
moved from Leipzig to London during 
World War I, J. E. Silverman of the 
American Fur Merchants Association in 
Chicago pointed out, and from London to 
New York during World War II. Now it 
has been forced back to London because 
American fur farmers and trappers can get 
higher prices for skins and pelts in London 
due to OPA policy, he insisted, 

OPA’s friends, spearheaded by Ad- 
ministrator Paul Porter and Stabilization 
Director Chester Bowles (last two wit- 
nesses), demanded its continuation for an- 
other year in its present form plus a pro- 
vision giving authority for control of rents 
for commercial purposes. 

Without it, Porter foresaw “‘a 30, 40 
or 50% increase in prices on the average, 
with all the spiraling of prices, wages and 
costs which that would entail.” 

Bowles estimated: “By June 30, 1947, 
with the exception of rent control and 
some vestige of price control in a few iso- 
lated fields, the victory over inflation will 
very likely be won.” But he warned that 
stability of both costs and prices must be 
maintained in the interim period “or pro- 
duction will be slowed down and this pres- 
ent optimistic outlook . . . reversed.” 

Hearings are closed and prospects are 
that the committee will pass its recom- 
mendation on to the House shortly after 
the middle of the month, 


Two Men 


The Nation watched two labor lead- 
ers, both ambitious, able, shrewd. In many 
other ways they were alike. But in their 
approach to unionism they were as diver- 
gent as their ages. 

Walter Reuther, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, is 38. 
He believes that unions should have a 
voice in management, even in government 
policy affecting labor. 

John L. Lewis, who once more proved 
that his United Mine Workers won’t work 
without a contract, is 66. He adheres to 
the old school theory that a union’s prime 
purpose is to get its members more money: 

What these two men do and the sup- 
port they gain in the next year, in the 
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next five years, will shape future labor- 
management relations and government 
policy as well. 

Reuther. In a bitter fight, the young 
GM strike chieftain won the UAW presi- 
dency from R, J. Thomas, an exponent of 
the Lewis school of unionism, Then Reu- 
ther saw the two vice presidencies and the 
post of secretary-treasurer go to Thomas, 
and to Richard T. Leonard and George 
Addes, all opposed to him. 

But those who know the UAW lead- 
ers well do not think his opponents can 
shackle Reuther who is a showman, a 
bargainer, a shrewd politician. They be- 
lieve that- with them or in spite of them, 
Reuther will persist in his aim to take 
UAW to a position of power and influence 
that no American union has yet attained. 

One veteran labor writer prophesies: 
“Under the leadership of Reuther the 
UAW will move faster and more purpose- 
fully on the road to the Reuther concep- 
tion of streamlined unionism under which 
the UAW will function not only as a wage 
and hour bargaining agency for its mem- 
bers but as a political party; a potent 
pressure group in Washington, in state 
capitals and in city councils; a partner 
with management in the automotive, air- 
craft and implement fields; and as a social 
and educational agency.” 

Others Agree. Almost unanimously 
they feel that the election of Reuther 
means a stepping up of pressure on man- 
agement to move over and let the union 
sit down and take part in policy making. 

Lewis. In his annual fight with the 
coal operators, Lewis was stressing, as 
usual, the money issues. He wanted a 
higher hourly wage for the miners and a 


royalty on every ton of coal they mined 


which would finance a union welfare fund. 

He also wanted recognition of his 
right to unionize foremen which many re- 
garded as an invasion of management’s 
field, but Lewis was looking more to a 
strong union than to an effort to influence 
management’s policies. 

Meeting? When John L. Lewis re- 
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turned to the AFL last January it was 
freely predicted that the old Federation 
would soon start “raids”. on the CIO. 
Since then, Lewis and Dave Dubinsky, 
ILGWU leader and another refugee from 
the CIO, have had their heads together 
laying strategy. 

And at the _-UAW convention in At- 
lantic City, the charge was made that 
Reuther, if elected, would take the union 
into the AFL, This was supported, de- 
nied, dismissed as election talk. 

What made it seem unlikely was not 
only the diametrically opposed views of 
Reuther and Lewis but the ambitions of 
the two men. Lewis is almost sure to be 
the next president of AFL, displacing 
tired William Green. 

And many think Reuther, who set his 
cap for the UAW presidency eight years 
ago, has now set it for the CIO presidency. 
Philip Murray has as little use for Reu- 
ther’s union theories as has Lewis and net 
a great deal more for Reuther. This was 
shown when Murray, asked for his views 
on Reuther’s election, refused to com- 
ment. 


Treasure Hunt - 


At midnight Mar. 15 deputy collec- 
tors in 64 Internal Revenue Collection dis- 
tricts flexed cramped fingers, locked some 
40 million tax returns in vaults and went 
home for a night’s sleep. For John Citi- 
zen, the annual headache was over for 
another year, but for the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, its biggest job had just 
begun. 

It is the Bureau’s task to see that the 
returns filed are on the up and up, and to 
trace down those people who should have 
filed returns, but didn’t. The first part 
of that assignment alone calls for check- 
ing and cross checking some 100 million 
pieces of paper. 

For the vast majority of returns by 
small wage-earners, the job involves only 
checking their arithmetic and comparing 
their figures with withholding receipts filed 
by their emplovers. Over-payments are 
refunded and bills sent when the amount 
withheld falls short of the tax due. 

Washington Check. Generally, large 
returns are forwarded to Washington for 
checking, and when substantial adjust- 
ments or auditing is found necessary, they 
are returned to the local revenue agents 
for checking taxpayers’ books, personal 
questioning, or whatever is indicated. 

When investigation uncovers suspi- 
cion of fraud in the criminal sense, the 
Intelligence Unit, a small organization 
with an illustrious record, is called in. 

At all Stages the Bureau advances set- 
tlement offers, but never commits itself 
not to press criminal prosecution after in- 
vestigation has begun. Only when a tax- 
payer voluntarily comes forward and cor- 
rects his own error before the Bureau be- 
gins investigation does the Bureau agree 
not to prosecute, but even in those cases 
interest at 6% and penalties must be paid. 
Penalties range from 5% for simple delay 
in filing a return to 50% where fraud is 
involved. 

Throughout the whole system is the 
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Along the American Way 


By Wheeler McMillen 


Talk to lots of people and you 
begin to build patterns of what they 
are thinking and what they are ask- 
ing. Lately I have spoken with 
many returned service people — 
young men who were driving cars 
in New England, sunning them- 
selves in Florida, waiting for trains 
in St. Louis or St. Paul. 

More than one reported experi- 
ence similar to that of a young 
naval lieutenant who said that one 
question was asked him over and 
over in every one of the many for- 
eign lands he visited. Thoughtful 
natives of countries overseas wanted 
to know: “What makes the United 
States so rich and powerful?” 

His report of his own answers 
led me to put the same question to 
a variety of my friends. I have be- 
come convinced, from their replies, 
that we do not understand ourselves 
any too well. 

First Thought: “We have great 
natural resources,” first occurs to 
many minds. So have Asia, Africa 
and South America. So did the 
Indians. 

“This is the ‘melting pot,’ ” 
others suggest. “The best, most en- 
ergetic people came here.” That 


flatters ourselves, but might be 
pretty hard to prove. 
A dozen other explanations 


have been offered that are even 
more debatable. 

What is the 
There is only one. 

The only peculiarity we have 
had in the United States that is 
distinctive to our country is indi- 
vidual freedom. Here since 1780, 
with recent exceptions, the individ- 
ual has been free from governmental 
and class barriers. He has been free 
from traditional habits. No one has 
said him nay as long as he remem- 
bered that his liberty ended where 
that of others began. 

Perhaps we need a tremendous, 
constant Campaign among old and 
young to remind ourselves that this 
individual freedom is the whole key 
to our good fortunes. After all, our 
modern homes, our automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators and countless 
material blessings are the direct 
products of freedom. No other peo- 
ple have them so abundantly—nor 
have any other people been so free. 

Turnabout. A very famous 
American not long ago visited his 


right answer? 


old college: Urged to speak to some 
of the classes, he did so briefly. No 
questions were volunteered when he 
invited them, so he said, “I will ask 
you some. What do you understand 
Fascism to be?” 

Several hands went up. He 
heard a good definition of Fascism. 

“What is Communism?” he 
asked. More hands went up. The 
explanations of Communism were 
clear and complete. 

“What does ‘the American 
Way’ mean?” he then inquired. 

Not a hand appeared. None of 
the students appeared to have been 
instructed on that subject although 
they were fully and correctly in- 
formed about the two hostile ideol- 
ogies. 

Disturbing things are reflected 
in the inability of these students, 
the inability of my young naval 
friend, and of others, to reply off- 
hand that individual freedom is the 
overwhelming fact of American 
good fortune. 

Confusion. The enemies of our 
kind of freedom, both the enemies 
without and the enemies within, 
have been all too successful at con- 
fusing American minds. They have 
harped so loudly and so insistently 
upon what they proclaim to be our 
failures as to make us forget that 
our American freedom, after all, has 
been several times more successful 
than any other system. 

The friends of freedom have 
been far less ‘energetic, less vocal 
and, it must be said, less smart. 
They have taken it for granted that 
every American understands the 
principles of freedom just because 
he lives here. Even true friends of 
freedom have lost their bearings. 

The basic doctrine of Ameri- 
can freedom is that government 
must always be only the servant of 
the people and never their master. 
The opposite of freedom is statism. 
Statism may, be completely totali- 
tarian or in any shade of authori- 
tarianism. Its effect is to discourage 
and sterilize the productive efforts 
of people. Statism is characterized 
by regulations, by restrictions, by 
rule by men rather than rule of 
law, by heavy taxes, and inevitably 
by poverty. No people has ever be- 
come prosperous under statism. 

Government that masters men 
also makes and keeps them poor. 
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pattern of cross-checking from various 
sources of information. In addition to 
duplicate reports on withheld taxes, prin- 
cipal sources of information available to 
the Bureau are: Corporation reports on 
dividends paid; bank reports on interest 
payments and unusually large cash trans- 
ctions; and similar reports by other large 
enterprises, 

Collectors keep a sharp eye on daily 
newspapers for reports of big business 
deals such as real estate transactions, 
gambling winnings and large contract 
agreements. 

Snoopers. Another rich source is the 
tipster. The law allows the Bureau to pay 
rewards up to 10% of the amount col- 
lected as a direct result of information 
urnished it by a tipster, but the Bureau 
requires actual evidence, not just accusa- 
tions. Rewards are graded according to 
actual importance of the tip, and the full 

2% is seldom allowed. About $75,000 is 
paid out annually in rewards. 

The most usual method of finding 
non-filers, however, is the withholding re- 
ceipt filed by the employer for which there 
is no corresponding return. 

“The biggest single step toward im- 
provement of tax morality,” a Bureau of- 
ficial said, “was the withholding system.” 

Often one investigation leads to an- 
other. An audit of one taxpayer’s books 
may uncover a transaction involving in- 
come received by another person which 
was not reported, 

Approximately $1 billion over and 
ibove original returns were collected last 
ear as a result of audits and investiga- 
ions, and the figure is expected to mount 
this year, The tremendous amount of 
money in circulation last year increased 
possibilities of evasion, and war-shortened 
investigation staffs are being restored to 
pre-war efficiency. 

Through it all, however, the Bureau 
retains a firm conviction that the vast ma- 
jority of taxpayers are honest. For every 
return investigated, thousands of others 
are not. The system itself, officials con- 
cede, is built on that presumption. 


Washington 


Parade 


No Nylons 


In a secret meeting of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee members inserted 
into the record an official statement to 
this effect: 

We have not received any nylon 
stockings from a power company lobbyist! 

The cause: It had been rumored that 
a power trust was campaigning against 
one of the new TVAs (Southwestern 
Power Administration) by handing out 
(free) 1,000 pairs of nylons to wives of 
influential Congressmen. 

But after inserting the denial into the 
record, Committee members decided it 
looked silly, took it out again. 
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Silver Streak 


As a subject for news stories, Harry 
Truman’s fondness for wearing bow ties 
had been worked and overworked and 
finally died a natural death many months 
ago. But last week it sprang to life again 
when somebody noticed that pictures of 
the President at the Jackson Day Dinner 
showed a checked silver stripe in his 
formal black tie. 

Cries of horror came from fashion ex- 
perts in New York, Chicago and other 
big cities. ‘Absolutely incorrect,” said one. 
“The President has committed a grave 
error.” “Deplorable taste,” said another. 
“Why, I understood Mr, Truman was 
once a haberdasher.”’ 

But other practical haberdashers 
quickly moved their stocks of striped bow 
ties to their front counters, waited for a 
boom. What the President wore, they said, 
was automatically right; the well-dressed 
man must follow suit. 


Fauna’s Friend 


The nation’s wildlife is on the come- 
back trail, thanks in large part to the 
efforts of a tall, iron-gray haired, studious 
Virginia Congressman who has made con- 
servation a keystone of his 30 years’ serv- 
ice in public office. 

Rep. A. Willis Robertson whose home 
is in historic Lexington, Va., in the rich 
Shenandoah Valley, and who has preached 
and practiced conservation since he en- 
tered the state senate in 1916, sums up his 
philosophy : 

“T have regarded wildlife as a great 
national asset and one that belongs pri- 
marily to our farmers.” 

He has been named to receive the an- 
nual Field and Stream award for outstand- 
ing conservation accomplishment in 1945. 

When Robertson—himself an ardent 
hunter and fisherman—entered the Vir- 
ginia Senate, the state had no game de- 
partment and no conservation fund. He 
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CONSERVATIONIST. Rep. Robertson fights to 
protect wild life. (SEE: Fauna's Friend) 


sponsored legislation which set up a de- 
partment providing conservation funds 
through a tax on hunters and setting up 
the state warden force. In 1926 he was 
named to head the agency and for six 
years devoted himself to developing the 
commission into one of the most progres- 
sive of its kind in the country. 

Carries On. Soon after he came to 
Congress in 1933, he sponsored a resolu- 
tion under which was created a special 
House committee on conservation, which 
has had a tremendous influence in shaping 
and guiding federal policy in the field. 

He joined in sponsoring the Robert- 
son-Pittman act providing federal grants 
to match state funds for conservation 
work. Federal funds are provided through 
an excise tax on sporting arms, ammuni- 
tion and equipment. Practically all states 
are participating in the program. 

Through his committee he also in- 
duced the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
make wildlife conservation an important 
part of its program; encouraged the soil 
conservation service to-include in its pro- 
gram construction of farm fish ponds and 
similar projects; and advocated pollution 
control measures as a safeguard to the 
nation’s fish resources. 

“Working on the farm is hard and 
the financial returns are relatively low,” he 
says, “but it is an independent type of 
life and one which can be made attractive 
to boys reared in rural communities if we 
can provide for them suitable opportuni- 
ties for recreation. 

“When the farms of America are served 
by improved roads and schools as good as 
city schools, when drudgery of farm and 
household work is lightened by widespread 
use of electric energy, when forest fires 
are prevented and fertile topsoil no longer 
washes away, when our streams are filled 
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with fish and our fields with game birds 
and animals, the trend of the past 50 years 
away from farms to the industrial life of 
cities will end, That is a programs for 
which all should work, and wildlife con- 
servation is a part of it.” 


Fur, Farms & Feathers 


Foxes, rabbits, muskrats and other 
fur-bearing animals were shocked last week 
to learn they are no longer—in the opinion 
of Congressmen, anyway—wild animals. 

According to a bill passed by the 
House without a dissenting vote, the little 
beasts are really farm products, and as 
such must henceforth be governed by, the 
Agriculture Department, rather than the 
Interior Department’s Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Though nobody voted against the bill, 
it was subject to hot discussion. 

“Where is the beaver?” demanded 
Rep. White (D.-Idaho). 

Someone pointed out a clause about 
“all other fur-bearing animals,” but that 
wasn’t enough for Rep. White. He wanted 
a special beaver amendment. He was 
voted down. 

Feathered game was not mentioned in 
the bill at all, but Rep. Cox (D.-Ga.) 
dragged them in when he thought he heard 
somebody mention Secretary Wallace, who 
was also not included in the bill. 

“T do not pop my gun at a sparrow!” 
cried Rep. Cox. “Therefore I pay no heed 
to a speech by a dunce like Mr. Wallace.” 

Nobody thought to ask Rep. Hare 
(D.-S.C.) his opinion. 


Fenced In 


President Truman nearly lost one of 
his favorite daily pastimes as the result of 
the tendency of Washingtonians to regard 
secrets as the only things worth talking 
about. 

About six weeks ago two Secret Serv- 
ice guards who watch all night at the front 
door of the White House were startled at 
6:30 a.m, to see the President walk briskly 
out and head for the gate leading to Penn- 
sylvania ave, and the still-sleeping city. 

Without pausing to grab hats or coats 
they followed him. He walked for about 
three-quarters of an hour, and they were 


glad he walked briskly, because it was a 
cold, wintry morning. 

Shadows. Nearly every day since 
then, President Truman, who hates the re- 
strictions attached to being President, has 
gone for his daily constitutional, He would 
usually set out between 6:30 and 7 a.m. 
He didn’t always follow the same route— 
one morning he would hike along 16th 
street to Scott circle; next day he might 
head for thickly-populated Georgetown. 
Wherever he went a burly guard walked 
disapprovingly on each side. ' 

People who found out about the 
jaunts were asked to keep the secret. But 
by last week word had leaked out through 
several channels (including, finally, news- 
paper wire services) that you could see 
the President any morning without a vis- 
itor’s card, and it looked as if the walks 
would have to stop. But Truman quickly 
found a solution. Next morning he had 
himself driven in a White House limou- 
sine to the Capital’s outskirts, took his 
walk there, 


Papa Truman 


When Mrs. Truman made a recent 
trip out of town she left her family with 
a competent staff of servants and cooks 
to keep the White House running. But she 
also left the President with a problem: 
Daughter Margaret had a party date— 
who would wait up for her? 

Late evening on the night of the party 
found Papa Truman patiently watching 
the clock, and pondering, perhaps, the fact 
that even Presidents aren’t exempt from 
domestic duties, 


Quick Sale * 


Washington’s annual wonder, the blos- 
soming of the cherry trees along the Po- 
tomac river near Jefferson Memorial, may 
last from a few days to a few hours, 
depending on the weather. 

This year a local artist was taking no 
chances. The trees were blooming in all 
their glory on Saturday, attracting an esti- 
mated 125,000 persons, The artist arrived 
early, set up his easel and began painting 
at once. And he planned to lose no time 


selling his product. The canvas he painted 


on was already framed. 
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Party Clothes 


Three men leaned close to Tom Jef- 
ferson’s face, One seized a brush, slapped 
him across the cheek. 

This was no insult—it was all in a 
day’s work. The three men were spread- 
ing a new coat of bronze across the 19-ft. 
plaster statue inside the Jefferson Memo- 
rial in Washington—sprucing it up for 
traditional ceremonies on the 203rd anni- 
versary of the great statesman’s birth. 

Each Apr. 13 since the Memorial was 
dedicated in 1943, patriotic groups have 
gathered to pay tribute to the author of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom, 
the first Secretary of State and the third 
U.S, President. 

New Jefferson. By next year, ad- 
mirers hope, the bronze-painted war-time 
plaster statue will give way to “the real 
thing’—a bronze replica in the same 
heroic proportions. 

Engraved high on the 45-ft. sur- 
rounding walls is the Jeffersonian creed: “I 
Have Sworn Upon the Altar of God Hos- 
tility Against Every Form of Tyranny 
Over the Mind of Man.” 

Around the statue as it faces the 
Tidal Basin selections from Jefferson’s 
most famous writings are written on four 
marble tablets. The inscription on one of 
them: 

I am not an advocate for frequent 
changes in laws and constitutions. But 
laws and institutions must go hand in hand 
with the progress of the human mind. ... 


Headless Iron Horseman 


You won’t get proof, if it’s hard facts 
you want. But many a man in years gone 








Atlantic Coastline rails where they curve 
through North Carolina swamps 10 miles 
below Wilmington. And at Maco station, 
they say, the signalmen wave two lanterns, 
to avoid mix-up with the ghostly weaving 
of Joe Baldwin’s lantern. 

The tale began in 1867, when cars 
were joined by link-and-pin couplers and 
slip-ups were easy . .. slip-ups like the 
one that decapitated Joe Baldwin one 
night. The mysterious light popped up 
soon after and people thereabouts said it 
was Joe, looking for his lost head... . 

Investigators. Why the signalman at 
Maco used both a red and a green lantern 
puzzled President Cleveland in 1889. Since 
then, railroad officials have gone down to 
see it; a Washington investigator said it 
was “no jack-o-lantern”; and an Army 
machine-gun company returned to Fort 
Bragg no wisér than when they went to 
investigate the light. 

Coastline railroaders say the -light 
still flickers from time to time. “It lasts 
too long for a car light,” they claim. “Sort 
of weaves directly over the tracks, about 
5 ft. up.” 

Phosphorescent vapors from the 
swamp, say scoffers. But that you’ll have 
to prove to railroad men, and Maco. 


Forgotten Hero 


The packed train was pulling away 
from Jersey City station that day in 1864 
when Robert Lincoln jumped aboard. 

As the cars jolted forward he lost bal- 
ance on the narrow, open platform, teet- 
ered above the wheels. Suddenly a dark, 
handsome man grabbed the boy’s collar, 
jerked him to safety. 

Bob recognized his rescuer (top stage 
star of the day), thanked him fervently. 
Soon the “hero” received a letter from the 
War Department, containing official thanks 
for his having saved President Lincoln’s 
son from harm. 

Threats. Yet a year later the dark 


FIESTA. Indian drums, Spanish guitars mingle at Rancho Camulos in California's San Jacinto valley 
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man was hiding in terror, because his 
younger brother was a slayer. It was 
months before he reappeared on the stage. 

Today there’s a statue of him in 
America’s Hall of Fame, New York City. 
But few who see the statue realize that 
this man, Actor Edwin Booth—who saved 
Lincoln’s son—was brother of Actor John 
Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, 


Livestock is Better Dead 


Meat was scarce as hens’ teeth that 
spring of 1825. 

In Chicago, IIl., squatters had a pre- 
view of what their descendants faced re- 
cently with strike-empty  stockyards: 
Meat-on-the-hoof had vanished, wiped 
out by Indians and the settlers themselves. 

That’s why they joyfully hailed Col. 
Wm. S. Hamilton, son of Statesman Alex- 
ander, as he rode in with a herd of down- 
state cattle. Jaws dropped when Hamilton 
declared, “This is a consignment for Ft. 
Howard in Green Bay. Against Army reg- 
ulations to sell.” 

Slip. Generously, the villagers helped 
the colonel ford his herd across the shal- 
low Chicago river. In crossing, an animal 
somehow foundered, went under. 

Regret was expressed all around. But 
for the first time in months Chicago’s four 
or five families ate steak that night. 


In 1873 Helen Hunt Jackson, Massa- 
chusetts-born novelist, went to California. 
There she stored up legends, probed facts, 
and in 1884 wrote Ramona to show the 
government’s ill treatment of Indians, 

Instead, her book became a long-time 
best-seller—hailed by California and the 
world as an epic of Indians and whites 
under the Spanish way of life. 

Each spring thousands go to see the 
story enacted in the magnificent Ramona 
Bowl, a natural amphitheatre nestled in 


San Jacinto Valley, 46 miles south of San 
Bernadino. The play, now in its 19th sea- 
son, is a non-profit venture of the twin 
towns of Hemet and San Jacinto whose 
residents take most of the 250 roles. It is 
given three successive Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons beginning April 27-28, with 
Indians from Soboba and Cahuila reserva- 
tions staging dances and ceremonials. 

Curtain! With snow-capped Mt. San 
Jacinto as backdrop, the story of the 
Scotch-Indian maiden Ramona _ sweeps 
toward a climax. Action centers around a 
permanent replica of the Camulos ranch- 
house, and depicts the “half-barbaric, half- 
elegant, wholly-generous and free-handed 
life led by the Mexican men and women 
of degree in the early part of the century.” 
Spanish dons, painted Indians, sheriff’s 
posses, mission padres mingle in happy 
fiesta and bitter persecution. 

Through it all runs the story of Ra- 
mona, cast from her adopted home, houn- 
ded from place to place with her mad- 
dened lover. The golden sunset lights the 
final scene of her tragic romance. 


Dismounted 


“Horses are like blunderbusses—they 
don’t belong in modern war.” 

Statements like this make saddle- 
trained cavalrymen wake up screaming. 
“A division of horse cavalry in Sicily 
would have captured all German forces in 
that area,” one colonel roared. 

These men admit cavalry goes back 
to days of the blunderbuss, when horse- 
men were run-and-hitters of warfare, the 
word “cavalry” itself was in military writ- 
ings in the 16th century. Colonists brought 
the idea to America, and during the Revo- 
lution mounted bands played havoc raid- 
ing the Redcoats. 

As men pushed west, the cavalry 
escorted them, and in 1855 when Indian 
fury grew, it grew too. With the Civil 
War, cavalry became organized, perfected 
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the tactics modern warriors still mull over. 
But during World War I only four 
cavalry regiments went over and mutter- 
ings began that the horse was slipping. 
This war, except in China-Burma area and 
1ey Italy, the U.S. horse-cavalry just wasn’t. 
Famous 5th. There’s only one divi- 
lle- sion now—long-famous regimental names | 
ng. mean mechanized units these days: The | $ 
‘ily 5th Regiment—the oldest, organized 1855 
in under Lt. Col. Robert E, Lee; 7th, organ- 
ized 1866 under Gen. George Custer who 
ick died in the “Last Stand”; 8th, which also 
se- fought Sitting Bull and the Sioux. 
the Now Uncle Sam is pondering the 
rit- horse problem: Some hint the postwar 
ght Army may have no horses, only three bat- 
vo- talions of mules. Others say they haven't 
id- gasped their last breath, point to vast use 
of cavalry by Germany and Russia. 
Iry Where can horses go? “Anywhere ex- 
ian cept in the Arctic, and sheer mountains,” TREET AND POACHED EGGS 
vil comes the thunderous reply. “And they | Lightly fried slices of Treet, served as illus- 
‘ed may learn that.” trated with poached eggs on toast squares, 
make the perfect Easter breakfast! Ask for 
Armour Cloverbloom Eggs for finest, 
Ruffled Rebels freshest flavor. ss 


X female army surged forward around 
1765, denounced Sir William Blackstone— | TASTE TREET’S SPECIAL GOODNESS! 
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Then the Continental Congress’ new | tender, high in vitamins. 

i principle, “no taxation without representa- 

tion,” set the stage for suffrage and fanned 

a flame already burning in the hearts of 

women like Abigail Adams, Mercy Warren, 

Hannah Lee Corbin. 
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| gail ee in 1776 penned this letter to Listen to Hedda | ten er por S ou er 


husband John in Continental Congress: Hop per’s Holly- 
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“‘My day seems 
H-O-U-R-S shorter’ 


Your day too will seem hours shorter if 
your home is equipped with a new SUN 
FLAME Water Heater. There’s no water 
to carry, no fires to build— it’s completely 
automatic!! With the new SUN FLAME, 
you'll have gallons and gallons of hot 
water for every member of the family. 


THE NEW 


SUN FLAME 


WATER HEATERS 
FOR 1946 


The smartly styled line 
of SUN FLAME Water 
Heaters are equipped to 
use fuel oil, natural gas 
or bottled gas. No mat- 
ter which one you use, 
you'll enjoy maximum 
fuel economy, and the 
installation of the unit 


is simple. 7 ‘ 
SUN FLAME Oil Space Heaters for 1946 


A distinctive new line 
of heaters...that’s SUN 
FLAME. You’! like the 
bright new Harmony 
Tone finish and the new 
AGM Steady-Flo prin- 
ciple for fuel economy. 








Next time you go shopping look 
for this label. It appears only on 
products of the American Gas 
Machine Company, and it’s 
your guarantee of “Always 


Good Merchandise.”’ 





AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
Mail the Attached Coupon today for our illustrated literature 


rc 
| AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY | 
| Dept. 11, Albert Lea, Minnesota 

Please send me, at no obligation, your illus- | 
| trated literature on ( )S FLAME Auto. | 
| matic Water Heaters ( ) SUN FLAME Oil 

| Space Heaters. | 
| 

| 
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selves bound to obey any laws in which we 
have no voice or representation!” 

Women in History. It took the reb- 
els a century and a half to get official 
“voice” in the U.S. and now historian 
Mary Beard says male-written history has 
snubbed the subject of Woman as Force 
in History (her latest book). Women, she 
says, “cooked, made cloth, tilled soil, were 
family budgeters. Women had the right to 
join unions (medieval guilds); engage in 
business, travel freely, and many were 
made saints—all this before the Black- 
stonian era.” 

Bombshells Dr. Beard: “Where then, 
is the ‘non-existence of the wife’—evi- 
dence of ‘subjection’? I cannot find it!” 


Pistols For Two 


Fire licked through the heart of Mid- 
dletown, Del., recently and century-old 
broad-verandaed Witherspoon Inn (just 
remodeled by its ex-soldier owner) fell be- 
fore it. 

Middletown was proud of that inn. 
David Witherspoon built it in 1761, when 
Middletown was just a tavern stop be- 
tween Dover and Philadelphia, Those were 
rough-and-tumble days, when a stage coach 
might bring belles, beaus or brawls. Hav- 
ing no hotel detectives, an innkeeper had 
to be ready for anything. 

Witherspoon’s son was tending bar 
one day when James Knight, hot-tempered 
duelist, reeled in screaming for liquor. 
“Nay, ye’ve had aplenty,” said young 
Witherspoon. Knight whipped out his 
pistol. While its hammer clicked harm- 
lessly, Witherspoon reached down a horse 
pistol above the bar and shot Knight dead. 


Century of Oysters 


Honiss’ Oyster House, Hartford, 
Conn., has its own way of showing patrons 
the first 100 years are the hardest. 

People who eat there get a card like 


| this: 


“Honiss’ opened in 1845, when women 
wore hoop skirts, frilled cotton drawers, 
did cleaning, washing, ironing, raised big 
families, went to church Sundays, were too 
busy to be sick. . . . Men wore whiskers, 
chopped wood, bathed once a week, drank 
1o¢ whiskey, 5¢ beer, worked 12 hrs. a 
day and lived to ripe old age. . . . Stores 
burned coal oil lamps, carried everything 
from a needle to a plow, trusted every- 
body, never took inventory, placed orders 
for goods a year in advance and always 
made money. ... 

“... And mow women wear an ounce 
of underwear, smoke, paint, powder, drink 
cocktails, have pet dogs and go in for 
politics. Men have high blood pressure, 
little hair, bathe twice a day, are mis- 
understood at home, play the stock mar- 
ket, drink poison, work five hours a day, 
and die young. . . . Stores have electric 
lights, cash registers, elevators, but nevér 
what the customer wants, trust nobody, 
take inventory daily, never buy in ad- 
vance, have overhead, markup, mark- 
downs, stock control, dollar day, founder’s 
day, rummage sales, economy days, and 
never make any money. 


Science 


ADA to the Rescue 


To sell atomic world-safety to UNO, 
U.S. special delegate Bernard Baruch went 
armed with a high-power sales-talk. 

The experts who worked it out, picked 
by Under-Secretary of State Acheson, were 
David Lilienthal, TVA head; Dr. J. R. 
Oppenheimer, leading atom scientist; 
Chester Barnard, New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone president; Dr. C. A. Thomas, Mon- 
santo Chemical vice president; and Harry 
A. Winne, General Electric vice president. 

They met gloomily, agreed surprising- 
ly, reported optimistically. Making world 
inspection work, they said, involved two 
factors. 

Monopoly. A UNO-agency (suggest- 
ed name: Atomic Development Authority, 
or ADA) would have to own and work all 
uranium and thorium (fission metals) 
mines, to begin with. This was part one. 

It was necessary because of part two: 
A way had been found to “denature” fis- 
sion metals, making them safe for indus- 
try, proof against war-use. UNO techni- 
cians would have to do the denaturing at 
the source. Then the metals could be re- 
leased to nations or industries. 

Tinker-Proof. “Denaturing” was not 
explained. Physicists guessed it meant nu- 
clear processing to slow down neutron- 
emission. To convert it to an explosive 
would take 14-2 years and a metallurgical 
plant too big to hide from inspectors. 

Rain Check. Irrelevant to this, in- 
sisted President Truman, was his six-week 
delay of the Bikini bomb-test. He wanted 
more Congressmen to see it, he said. 

The test itself also has been re- 
vamped. The surface-explosion planned as 
its second part will be replaced by a blast 
50 ft. underwater. Scientists expect much 
heavier ship damage to result. 


Fire in the Sky ” 


From 1956 onward, air power will 
mean rocket power. Told so by such 
weapon-experts as AAF’s Lt. Gen. Ira 
Eaker and Navy’s Comdr. Moulton B. 
Taylor, the U.S. public has accepted this 
as fact. 

Until recently, however, too little was 
known about rockets for people to gather 
what they might do—or couldn’t do. Now 
scientists, Allied armies and 160 “volun- 
teer’ German technicians have begun to 
turn up facts about heirs of the B-29. 

The Nazis, say British sources, had 
a winged V-2 planned to cross the Atlan- 
tic. It was to start at 3,600 mph, drop 
its empty rear tanks (85 tons) in mid- 
ocean, accelerate to 8,000 mph, then 
glide silently down the last 2,000 miles. 
In terms of TNT, its 1-ton payload was 
feeble—but not in terms of uranium! 

Drive. Already U.S. technicians have 
raised this efficiency, sending a slim half- 
ton rocket (the “Wac Corporal”) 43 miles 
mto the ionosphere. And a new rotary-feed 
gasoline-oxygen motor was left as a U.S. 
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AIRPOWER HEIRS. Captured V-2 taking off; 
U.S. test-model. (SEE: Fire in the Sky) 


legacy by the late Dr. Robert Goddard, 
American rocket pioneer. It may boost 
speed and range yet further. 

Atom energy would be even better, 
scientists told the Senate, but atom-rock- 
ets must be pilotless, Weight would rule 
out shields against the radiation. 

Guidance. Rocket pilots are out, 
anyway, airmen say. Rockets may have to 
duck and turn at rates which would crush 
a pilot to soup. Remote control is needed. 

“Huff-duff” might do (a city’s own 
radio communications would lead the 
bomb to it) or radar, But both could be 
interfered with by ‘“‘signals” from the de- 
fense. 

Aerial television, shown last week in 
Washington, is more promising. At war, 
Navy pilots sighted targets through the 
television eyes of glide-bombs far away. 
To make it work by night, the Nazi infra- 
red “eye” or U.S.’s bolometer could be 
added to the rocket-bomb’s television set. 
A pilot in a “guide” plane high above 
would see a heat-image of the target as if 
he were in the bomb—and steer the bomb 
by radio control. 

Defense. The Allies never shot down 
or even “tracked” a V-2 by radar—shells 
and radar-scanning were too slow. AAF 
and Signal Corps experts call defense pros- 
pects “gloomy,” but at White Sands, 
N. Mex., they are still practicing. 

Rockets can be sent against rockets, 
explains Brig. Gen. W. L. Richardson, 
AAF Guided Missiles chief, to crash them 
in the upper air—if they can be radar-led 
to find them. 

Help may come from an invention by 
ex-Capt. R. J. McElhannon, New York— 
a radar-set whose rays are reflected from 
a wagging, fan-shaped electron-stream, 
causing them to sweep the skies many 
times a second. 

But if the enemy floods the skies 
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with thousands of flimsy “decoy” rockets 
—? The experts are stumped, so far. 


Watch Closely! 


American chemists have discovered, 
identified and investigated four substances 
that don’t exist. 


Dr. Glenn Seaborg, co-discoverer of | 


plutonium and elements 95 and 96, ex- 
plained this last week to the Pittsburgh 
section of the American Chemical Society : 
The substances were elements 43, 61, 85 
and 87—‘“gaps” until now in the chemical 
table of discovered elements. 

Earlier claims by chemists they had 
isolated these elements probably must be 
discounted now. They don’t exist in na- 
ture. Seaborg’s colleagues “created” them 
by smashing atoms of the elements’ near- 
est weight-neighbors in the scale. 

Such small amounts were created that 
they could not be examined chemically. 
But because they were artificially radio- 
activated, they could be studied by their 
own radiation. 


Chart. A huge secret which may now | 
stare science in the face, Dr. Seaborg | 


added, is how plants use sunlight to pro- 
duce carbo-hydrates. 
Vice President C. F. 


“ultimate” goal—and a good way to in- 
duce utterly random experimentation. ) 

Radio-activating “tracer” atoms in 
the plants, Seaborg said, may allow all the 
mysterious steps of the process to be 
watched as they occur. 

Radio-active carbon, he added, al- 
ready has served to “tag” bacteria which 
have absorbed it—to spy them out in ac- 
tion. 


Faded Finny Friends 


When a fisherman lands a brook trout 
he likes it to be vivid and vigorous, not 
pallid and passive. 

Irate anglers made this clear to the 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service which had 


stocked their streams with trout bred in 
hatcheries. The hatchery-fish were pale 
shadows of their wild cousins, the rod- 
and-fly men claimed. They didn’t even 
look appetizing in a frying-pan. 


(General Motors | 
Kettering assigned | 
this to lab workers several years ago as an | 


To the Service’s Dr. A. V. Tunison, a | 


scientist with a sportsman’s conscience, 
this was a challenge. He dug into the 
problem, decided it was a case of brook 
vs. hatchery diet. 

Experiments showed that adding 
gulls’ eggs to the hatchery-trouts’ fare 
gave them the required rich, golden hue. 
But there is no large-scale gull-egg indus- 
try. A substitute was needed. 

Something Added. Eureka! Paprika 
was the answer, Dr. Tunison announced 
last week. It colored the fish with natural 
brilliance, wasn’t poisonous, didn’t affect 
the flavor. 

They'll try wholesale trout-tinting by 
feeding them the red spice next year, 
Wildlife Service biologists say. They have 





but one woe. Paprika dyes only brook or 
brown trout. For the gaudier rainbow | 


variety, they must find a new hue-food— 
or a whole spectrum-diet! 
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The World 


Walkout 


Soviet delegate deserts UNO Council 
as Secretary Byrnes forces issue of 
lran to public discussion 


The whole structure of UNO tottered 
Andrei Gromyko, Russia’s representa- 
tive on the Security Council, walked out 
on the second day of its sessions in New 
York. On the opening day the Russian 
delegate, who is the Soviet Ambassador 
in Washington, had warned that he might 
be compelled to take this drastic step. 
Most Americans, congenital optimists, had 
refused to anticipate the move. 

Issue. Bone of contention.was the 
Russian occupation of Northern Iran, as 
Persia is now called, one of the 51 charter 
members of UNO. Under precise treaty 
agreements Soviet troops should have 
evacuated that oil-rich country by March 
2, when British and American military 
contingents had moved out. Russians re- 
mained, in spite of repeated assurances, 
some from Stalin, of pending withdrawal. 

Tactics. Gromyko’s effort, admitted- 
ly under specific instructions from Mos- 
cow, was to prevent testimony before the 
Council by Hussein Ala, frail, dapper, 
brilliant Iranian Ambassador to Washing- 
ton. To this end the Russian delegate, 
before the Council met, moved postpone- 
ment of the entire issue (see PATHFINDER, 
April 3). 

Egyptian delegate Mahmoud Hassan 
countered with a motion that his fellow- 
Moslem from Iran should be heard by the 
Council. Australia, represented by Col. W. 
R. Hodgson, made a compromise proposal 
that each disputant should present its case 
in writing, with documentation. 

Outcome. Poland, working with Rus- 


sia, urged an initial vote on the Australian 
resolution, which would temporarily have 
delayed verbal Iranian testimony with 
consequent publicity. Primarily through 
insistence of Secretary of State Byrnes, 
representing the U.S., the Russian re- 
quest for postponement was given pri- 
ority. Only two (Russia, Poland) of the 
11 Council members raised their hands 
in support. 

Not carried, announced Chairman 
Quo Tai-chi of China. Out walked Gro- 
myko and his aides, including. a stiff- 
backed, beribboned Russian general. 

Denunciation. Rallying from this 
shock the Council, still under leadership 
of Jimmy Byrnes, voted on the Egyptian 
resolution, most strongly opposed by Rus- 
sia.. Dr. Quo ruled this resolution a pro- 
cedural matter, permitting action (under 
Article 37 of the Charter) by seven affirm- 
ative votes. Eight were cast, Poland and 
Australia abstaining, Russia absent. Hus- 
sein Ala came to the Council table. He 
spoke slowly: 

“Soviet troops are still in Iran. Iran 
has suffered and is at this moment suffer- 
ing from interference in its internal affairs 
through intervention of Soviet .agents, 
Soviet officials and Soviet armed forces.” 

From subsequent Council sessions, the 
next three days, Gromyko remained ab- 
sent, though Russians continued participa- 
tion in minor committee meetings. Trying 
to put the pieces together, the Council 
adjourned temporarily, indorsing an Aus- 
tralian compromise proposal to have both 
parties present their cases in writing. Rus- 
sians called this proposal a “far from 
friendly” action. 

Meaning. Hussein Ala, patriotic 
Iranian, had spilled the beans, But would 
Russia, exerting more pressure in Iran, be 
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GROMYKO'S STROLL. It threatened to topple 
UNO's structure. (SEE: Walkout) 


able to force Hussein’s own government to 
disown him? On that question hung the 
immediate future of Soviet relations with 
UNO. 

From Moscow came no direct com- 
ment on the Council crisis. But Russia 
struck back in two directions. General 
MacArthur’s policy in Japan and Southern 
Korea was sharply criticized; was an- 
nounced that the Bulgarian Government 
will not be liberalized as the U.S. and 
Britain have demanded. Simultaneously, 
however, the Soviet paid UNO its full pre- 
liminary dues—$1,723,000. This helped 
put quietus on reports Russia might with- 
draw altogether as a result of Council 
pressure over Iran. 

Leadership. At risk of crisis Secre- 
tary Byrnes had given strong leadership to 
stiffen UNO. At the Council meeting he 
completely blanketed his predecessor, Ed 
Stettinius, nominally the U.S. delegate. 
Appeasement had left the Council cham- 
ber along with Gromyko. American policy 
toward Russia was getting tough. 

“Without a single apology,” 
the Communist Daily Worker 
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EMPTY CHAIR AND ANGRY RED. This seat at Security Council table (1) stood vacant as Gromyko stalked from building. (SEE: Walkout) 
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CAUGHT. Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch. 
Tito Remembers) 


(SEE: 


York), “Secretary Byrnes tried to present 
the Soviet Union to the world as an ag- 
gressor nation. ... It was... shocking, 
staggering.” Moscow thought so too, 


Tito Remembers 


Like the proverbial hillbillies, Yugo- 
slavian mountaineers have a code about 
blood feuds, It demands settlement in just 
one way—with blood. 

Last week Marshal Tito, Red dictator 
of Yugoslavia, could count on such a set- 
tlement. His victim was an old enemy, 
Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch., 

Tito hadn’t forgotten Mikhailovitch, 
though most of the rest of the world had. 
Mikhailovitch had once been a hero. In 
the early days of the war he had led his 
Chetnik guerrillas to such victories over 
the Axis that King Peter had named him 
Minister of War, Navy, and Air. 

No Red. But Mikhailovitch had one 
fault, from the viewpoint of Tito’s sup- 
porters. Mikhailovitch was no Red, He 
disliked Russian domination of Yugoslavia 
as much as German or Italian domination. 
Tito didn’t share that objection. So Tito 
was supported by Russia—only Ally with 
land communications into Yugoslavia. 

For a while there were two Yugod- 
slavian forces fighting the Germans— 
Tito’s and Mikhailovitch’s. They also 
fought each other. And Tito’s supporters, 
backed by Moscow propaganda, shouted 
Mikhailovitch was secretly aiding Nazis. 

Mikhailovitch, backed by Britain, de- 
nied this. Then Churchill made a deal 
with Stalin. Yugoslavia was part of the 
deal. Mikhailovitch was forgotten by the 
Allies ... by almost everyone except Tito. 

Red Rule. Tito took over the coun- 
try. He made Yugoslavia a Russian satel- 
lite, Mikhailovitch took to the hills with 
his dwindling band of followers. When 
Tito’s men finally caught up with him last 
week he was hiding in a cave, guarded by 
tt soldiers—all that were left of a hun- 
dred thousand Chetniks. 
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That was that. But Tito and his Red 
backers wanted more, They wanted Tri- 
este, the great disputed seaport at the head 
of the Adriatic (PATHFINDER, Mar. 27). 

A French- British- Russian - American 
commission of inquiry had just finished 
secret hearings on the fate of Trieste. 
Their recommendations were to go to the 
Council of Allied Foreign Ministers for 
peace treaty action. Meanwhile a small 
band of British and American troops held 
the Morgan line down the Istrian penin- 
sula between Yugoslavia and Trieste. That 
line had been drawn a year ago by Lieut. 
Gen. William D. Morgan, Supreme Allied 
Mediterranean Commander. 

Trouble? When the line was drawn 
the Allies had the strength to hold it. 
Now they hadn’t. Most Americans had 
been withdrawn, demobilized. So had many 
British. The Yugoslavs were stronger than 
ever. Behind them was Russia. 

As the Yugoslavs closed in on Trieste 
last week, Morgan issued a defiant state- 
ment: “We shall not tolerate,” he said, 
“any attempt to prejudge in any way the 
final disposition of the territory.” 


Marshall’s Achievement 


As the Red Army pulled out of parts 
of Manchuria, fighting flared between Chi- 
nese Communists and Nationalists for 
control of key districts, The factions were 
at it again. 

But the fighting hadn’t developed 
into the sort of large-scale civil war that 
threatened China before Gen. George C. 
Marshall’s unification mission. That it 
didn’t so develop was Marshall’s work. 

How He Did It. The two chief 
steps by which Marshall brought the fac- 
tions together had been: (1) agreement; 
(2) implementation of the agreement, The 
first was difficult, the second much harder. 

To bring agreement, Marshall had 
called together the bigshots of both fac- 
tions, sat them around a tablé in Chung- 
king, and ironed out their differences, one 
by one. His biggest obstacle was suspicion. 
His biggest asset was the underlying desire 
among all Chinese. parties to end civil 
strife and achieve national unity. 

After the rival leaders signed their 
“agreement in principle,” the second and 
hardest part of Marshall’s job began. He 
was ready for it. To implement the agree- 
ment—carry it out and make the Nation- 
alists and Communists actually stop fight- 
ing throughout the vast, hard-to-reach 
stretches of China, he called in teams of 
American officers, 

Prepared. These officers had been 
specially trained and briefed on their jobs. 
Some were rushed by plane from America. 
Others had been in China, picking up 
background information. At Marshall’s 
call they swung into action. 

By plane and jeep they penetrated 
to the remote districts, contacted local 
commanders of both sides, read them the 
agreement and got them to bury the 
hatchet. It was tough and dangerous work. 
But success meant everything to China 
and a lot to America, 

Everywhere Chinese people flocked to 
lionize the Americans as the one hope for 
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SHOES FROM AMERICA, U.S. supplies meant 
rags-to-riches change for Slovak lad. 


a better China. Advance information had 
been spread by leaflets dropped from 
planes, as Marshall said: “Like manna 
from heaven.” 

Manchuria, Too. Last week Ameri- 
can teams were moving into Manchuria to 
do the same job they’d done farther south, 
The fighting showed they hadn’t done it 
all at once, But they were doing it. 

How Permanent? Would the Chi- 
nese ever be able to hold their unity with- 
out American support? That depended on 
long-term fundamentals—economic as well 
as political. While famine raged, railroads 
were disrupted, and traffic on the great 
river arteries was immobilized by lack of 
crews to man ships, The odds were against 
a permanently unified China, 

Such things, too, were Marshall’s con- 
cern as he explained his work in Washing- 
ton. If he did as good a job on them as 
he had on political conciliation, China's 
outlook might be brighter than most ob- 
servers would have ventured to predict. 


Outcome in Argentina 


Peron was in. Argentina’s dictator 
had won the Presidential election by the 
biggest margin in that nation’s history. 
The Electoral College count was shaping 
up to about 304 for Peron to 72 for his 
opponent, Jose Tamborini, 

The Peronistas also won an over- 
whelming majority in the Argentine legis- 
lature—26 of 30 senators, 109 of 158 rep- 
resentatives, and 13 of 14 state governors. 

Meaning. It was a stiff slap in the 
face for U.S. foreign policy. The State 
Department had gone all-out for the anti- 
Peron crusade led by Spruille Braden, for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Argentina. His 
drive to beat Peron by branding him a 
Nazi had gone perhaps farther than U.S. 
diplomacy had ever gone before in inter- 
vening in the domestic affairs of a nation 
with which we were at peace. 

High water mark of the crusade came 
just before the election with Braden’s Blue 
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IT PAYS TO 
BE EXTRAVAGANT WITH 





This summer thousands of tourists will jam the 
highways... many of them on their first vacation in 
five years. People, holiday bent, are drawn to bright 
lights like moths to a candle. Give your tourist 
camp, wayside park, eating place, or service station 
the sparkling gaiety of unstinted lighting, the Jow- 
cost way. Install a Sheppard Diesel Generating Set 
and generate your own power for about ic per K.W. 
hour! Models from 2,000 
to 36,000 watts.. Write to- 
day for complete informa- 
tion and name of your 
nearest Sheppard Dis- 
tributor. 









Power Units, 3% to 56 H.P- 
Generat Sets, 2,000 to 


36, watts 
Marine Engines, 3% to 62 H.P. 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, INC. 
56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


4. 
DIESEL'S THE POWER- wbytit 
THE DIESEL! 


“WONTWIST’ ANIMAL TETHER 
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USE THE 
STRONG 
EFFICIENT 
"“WONTWIST" 
Insures your amimal's safety. Placed 
below surface of ground, ball revolves 
im every direction. For Dogs, Goats, 
Calves, Cows, Sheep. 


Send check or includes 
money order for $2.95 del. chgs. 
THE HAYDEN Co.‘ 


838 W. Lancaster Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


MEN /MECT JHE RAZOR 


with the 


HE-MAN BLADE! 















At last you 
can Tie-Out 
your animals 
SAFELY 
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No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds, Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. G, MYSTIC, CONN. 
+8 


Book. Peron never disproved its evidence 
that he had helped the Nazis throughout 
and since the war. But it didn’t cost him 
the election, as Braden hoped. Its timing 
—obviously meant to influence the voters 
—alienated more ballots from Braden’s 
candidates than it won. 

Reasons. Why did Peron sweep the 
election? Answers were conflicting. One 
thing seemed certain: He hadn’t won by 
fraud or violence. The Argentine army, 
which supervised the balloting, had ap- 
parently done a clean job. 

Braden’s opposition, which Peron 
shrewdly turned into a boomerang, had 
helped. But it wasn’t enough to account 
for the Peronista landslide. 

The clearest explanation—though the 
most unpalatable to believers in democ- 
racy—was that Peron had made National 
Socialism pay off in Argentina. A frank 
admirer of Hitler, Peron had studied the 
methods the Fuehrer used in his rise to 
power, and applied them to Latin Ameri- 
can politics. 

Those methods, in essence, were a 


“combination of two demagogic appeals: 


(1) Nationalism—cultivation of chauvin- 
istic patriotism, national pride and hatred 
of the foreigner; (2) Socialism—cultiva- 
tion of the masses and labor organizations 
through the bait of higher wages, shorter 
hours, and social legislation. 

The Nationalist appeal had won 
Peron the support of a majority of the 
army and of war material manufacturers. 
The Socialist appeal had won Peron a 
broad base of support among uneducated 
masses who didn’t care what his political 
philosophy was as long as he promised 
them higher pay. 

Between these two groups, the “lib- 
eral” intellectuals and middle classes who 
opposed Peron were squeezed out as their 
German counterparts had been under Hit- 
ler. 

Future? What was America to do? 
Would the State Department backtrack 
and accept the verdict of the Argentine 


people? Or would it intensify its opposi- 
tion in the teeth of Peron’s victory? 

Last week the State Department in- 
dicated it would neither backtrack nor 
intensify its opposition. It would hold its 
ground, wait and see. Meanwhile it had 
called off the Inter-American defense con- 
ference scheduled for Rio de Janeiro. Bra- 
den said: 

“So far as breaking relations or eco- 
nomic sanctions or any other act is con- 
cerned, that . . . would be entirely up to 
the other republics and we would go along 
with them to preserve the hemispheric 
solidarity we seek. . . . We tried the sys- 
tem of pulling our Ambassador out once. 
It didn’t work, and I don’t see why it 


-would work now. In fact I think we would 


look silly trying to do it. 

“As for economic sanctions, we can- 
not do that because Argentina is one of 
the countries supporting the starving of 
Europe. ...” 

Response. Regardless of whether this 
meant Braden had softened toward Peron, 
Peron hadn’t publicly softened toward 
Braden or the U.S. In Buenos Aires, 
Peron’s paper, L’Epoca screamed: “The 
shadow of Hitler falls across the White 
House. Thousands of Nazi agents in the 
U.S. endanger the security of the Amer- 
icas. The Nazi technique coincides with 
the old imperialist dreams of Uncle Sam.” 

Thus Peron kept shrieking: ‘You're 
another!” to Braden’s pre-election shouts 
of “Nazi!” Significantly Peron didn’t at- 
tack Communist Russia. He was flirting 
with Stalin as an offset to the U.S. 

Beneath this facade of defiance, how- 
ever, there were signs Peron might listen 
to American reason. These signs included: 
(1) announcement Argentina will ship no 
more wheat to Franco’s Spain in 1946: 
(2) decision by United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
to extend membership to Argentina; (3) 
allocation by Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of 30,000 tires for shipment to Ar- 
gentina, The question remained: Would 





Intergational 

ROYAL STRAPHANGER. MacArthur's democratization of Japan brought scenes like this—Prince 

Takahito (wearing glasses in center), fourth brother of Emperor Hirohito, glumly stands like 
any commoner in a Tokyo subway train. 
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There'll be more Eclipse lawn mowers 
made this year than ever before in 
our history, but nevertheless a 4-year 
meng | makes a shortage inevitable 


Your Eclipse Franchise Dealer will 
get a large supply, but not enough to 
take care of all his customers. Place 
your order now with him. The Eclipse 
Lawn Mower Co., Prophetstown, Ill. 


THE WORLD'S BEST 
LAWN MOWER 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful callouses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt 
of price, 25 cents a box. Address: 


W. T. HANSON CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 







Burn Your 
Name on Tools 


Protect valuable tools 
from thieves and tool 
borrowers! Electro Etch- 
er BURNS your name, 
any design, permanently 
on tools, instruments, 
dog collars, any metal. 
Easy! Simple as writing 
with pen or pencil. Rush order today—supply limited— 
no more when these are gone! SEND NO MONEY! Pay 
postman $1.00 plus few cents postage on delivery. Use 
5 days—money back if not delighted. Electro €Etcher, 
Dept. FA-607, Strader Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


WATCHES Wanted 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for free shipping container. 


Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louls 1, Mo. 


RUSTY LOCKS 7 
3-IN-ONE 


lubricates and 
prevents 
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International 

GANDHI SPEAKS. India's Mahatma counsels 

non-resistance, but threats of violence to win 
independence grow. 


these economic olive branches from both 
sides tend to bring about political recon- 
ciliation ? 


Holy Land Headache 


In Palestine the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry packed to leave for 
Switzerland to write its report. The com- 
mittee had spent months investigating the 
Arab-Jewish question in Europe and 
America as well as the Holy Land. 

There was no hint as to what the re- 
port would recommend. Rumors of dissen- 
sion among committee members had led 
to forecasts of minority reports. 

Issues. The main questions were: 
(1) do Europe’s hundreds of thousands of 
war-destitute Jews need Palestine as a 
homeland, or can they re-make their lives 
in Europe or go somewhere else?; (2) how 
many of these Jews can Palestine accom- 
modate?; (3) under what political plan? 

The Arabs remained unalterably 
against any large-scale Jewish immigra- 
tion. The British, with an imperial lifeline 
to guard in the Middle East, tended to 
conciliate the Arabs. The Americans were 
influenced by President Truman’s declara- 
tion in favor of admitting 100,000 Jews a 
year to Palestine. In the background was 
the shadow of Soviet ambitions to domi- 
nate the Mediterranean and cut the Brit- 
ish lifeline. 

Disorders. As the committee wound 
up deliberations, fresh .disorders flared. 
Jewish extremists battled British Tom- 
mies, A shipload of illegal Jewish immi- 
grants was nabbed off Haifa. An Arab 
spokesman told the committee: “No com- 
promise is possible. We demand our 
rights.” 

One solution frequently mentioned 
was partition of Palestine into separate 
Arab and Jewish states. This, like every 
other compromise proposed, seemed cer- 
tain to stir storms of disapproval among 
both Jews and Arabs. 





* . PROTECTS the| 
(«55 WHOLE FAMILY! 


LOW MONTHLY RATES: 
‘$]9° for Adults 


_ .25¢ for Children 
Provides CASH BENEFITS 


TT LIALL UM OPERATIONS 


New, National Hospital Insurance and Sureical 
Benefit Plan provides necessary protection for 
you and your family _at rates can easily 
afford! For example: Family of (parents and 
3 children under age 19) the average cost per 
Person is less than 2c a day! 

Why bear the burden yourself, if sickness or 
accident sends you or someone in your family to 
the Hospital? National Plan provides cash benefits 
to help pay your expenses for a Operat- 
ing Room, Anaesthesia, X-Ray, Laboratory Fees 
and Ambulance Service. HOSPITALIZATION— 
no matter how frequently required—is_ provided 
up to 90 days in any policy year for EACH in- 
sured member of the family. Policy includes 
benefits for OPERATIONS whether performed in 
Hospital, or elsewhere. Covers C. BIRTH and 


DISORDERS. 
Investigate the National Plan now! Indi- 
viduals, or family members in good health, age 
3 months to 70 years, eligible. Send for 
details and No-Risk Inspection Offer. No red ta 
—no obligation. Write or mail coupon TODAY! 

GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 

MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
7060 Insurance Exchange Bidg., Rockford, ft. 
Qusne Grae ttn eaten. | 

ua su oe. 
7060 Yacusenee Exehange Bidg., Rockford, ttt. 
| Without obligation, please mail FREE in- 
formation about the National Hospital Insur- 

| ance and Surgical Benefit Plan. 
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Uses Power Take-off 
tractor. Saws fast. Easy on 1. Thousands of satisfied 
users. Big labor saver, low price. FREE BOOK & PRICE LIST. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. D-464 Forest Ave. Ottawa,Kas. 





USE OUR 
CAPITAL 


NO SALES EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


The biggest opportunity ever. to quickly establish « s 
palin ice, banpem, now frags you 0 § Man 
jamilies after Pleasant 


t . k--no bosses--easy 
do. We supely capital te work on. Abo previ ; 
advertusing--premiums trade secrets that bung 


Fiea te bert woding ops, Des oak swaiio es 
at tonne, Ask for free McNews Book. whe 
THE McNESS CO., 209 Adams St., Freeport, Il 
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Peace Plans Practical 


U.S. women's clubs strive to build un- 
derstanding and friendship among 
the women of all countries 


While many plans for promoting in- 
ternational understanding are still wishful 
thinking, members of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs are forging bonds 
of friendship with women in foreign coun- 
tries through Peace Plans Practical. 

Peace Plans Practical is a program of 
information and exchange of ideas be- 
tween U.S. clubwomen and women of 
other countries. An American club adopts 
a foreign club for a year. Members ex- 
change ideas on family and community 
life, including economic and social prob- 
lems, through monthly letters; may send 
gifts—boxes of food and clothing, garden 
seeds and implements, books on American 
ways and customs, homemade needlework. 

U.S. clubs study the life and customs 
of the countries in which their adopted 
clubs are located. Sometimes they assist 
in maintaining exchange scholarships in 
American colleges. 

How It Works. The GFWC has 61 
member clubs in 35 foreign countries. 
These clubs act as liaison in making proper 
contacts abroad. An Extension Secretary 
of Foreign and Territorial Clubs in each 
of the 48 states works with the General 
Extension Secretary in matching clubs and 
individuals so that like groups—educa- 
tional, garden, rural, urban, art—may be 
brought together. Special stationery, gift 
stickers, book plates, maps to identify lo- 
cation of correspondent’s town are fur- 
nished by GF WC headquarters. 





The Family 





Since VJ-Day Peace Plans Practical 
has spread like a prairie fire. Each state 
and some 30 foreign countries are now 
participating in the program, For example, 
there are 785 individual contacts in 
Greece, 75 in France. 

Two-Way Passage. From a GFWC 
Club in Lima, Peru: “We hope the South 
Carolinians will write in detail of their 
daily lives... . The way they train their 
children, try to teach the honor system in 
their schools, what ideals they strive to 
set... . After all, differences in ideals and 
methods in child training result in differ- 
ences in ideals of adults and eventually of 
nations. An understanding and accord on 
the ideals and concepts in child training 
would eventuate in a more harmonious 
world.” 

From a GFWC Club in West Vir- 
ginia: “This plat of communication be- 
tween the women of different nations will 
bring about a better understanding among 
the women of the world and this better un- 
derstanding will in turn help to eliminate 
barriers between nations.” 

Project dynamo and chairman is Mrs. 
Ruth-Kelso Renfrow of St. Louis, who saw 
the need for crystallizing the spirit of 
friendliness between women of different 
nations when on a good neighbor tour of 
the American Republics in 1940. In each 
country she visited she asked this ques- 
tion: “How do you think women can help 
establish a better understanding among 
nations?” 

When she returned she studied the 
answers. Peace Plans Practical is one re- 
sult. It is symptomatic of a trend among 
women’s groups toward programs for pro- 
moting international understanding. 


State Street Council 


STREETSIDE SHOW. Chicago Loop shoppers stop to admire pretty models wearing newest 
fashions. (SEE: Fashions on Wheels) 
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INTERNATIONALIST. Mes, Rentrow asks for 
women's aid. (SEE: Peace Plans Practical) 


Fashions on Wheels 


To the tune of A Pretty Girl is Like 
a Melody, six glamorous models in the 
smartest of spring finery pirouetted on 
Chicago’s busy State Street last week. Al- 
though spectators shivered, the manne- 
quins were snug and warm behind glass. 

This newest idea in fashion revues 
was staged in a transparent-sided trailer 
that moved up and down the Loop’s Shop- 
per’s Mile, stopped every 10 minutes to 
treat curbside crowds to the season’s first 
outdoor fashion show. With an orchestra, 
soloist, commentator, the fashion trailmo- 
bile represented the pick of the dress crop 
from Chicago clothing stores. 

Like kids in front of a toy shop, pas- 
sersby paused to peer intently at the style 
parade, particularly approved _ several 
three-piece costumes—one a _ diagonal 
weave wool jn aqua, another a two-tone 
suit of black and striped gray under a 
black three-quarter length coat. 

Eye-catchers. Flowers that bloom in 
the spring had nothing on a gay gray geo- 
metric print dress with flashes of fuchsia, 
topped with a fuchsia coat. Spring’s fa- 
vorite navy appeared in a tunic suit with 
three-quarter length coat in deep apricot 
wool for contrast. 

The newest fashion note was a plati- 
num-colored 36-in. coat with generous 
push-up sleeves. 


Feet First 


It’s a wise person that keeps his feet 
healthy and happy. For underpinnings 
have a long way to travel—as far as three 
times around the world during a lifetime, 
it’s claimed. 

So, with warm weather approaching 
and twinkling toes in open sandals in the 
fashion spotlight, it’s time to give your 
feet extra care and beautifying. These few 
steps will help you get into the stride: 

Before tripping through a busy day 
dust deodorant powder over soles, between 
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“Stripe me pink,” aqua, brown or 
make me in solid colors. That’s the story 
of Pattern 9484 (sizes 12-20; 40). 

It’s all new—the way the yoke but- 
tons, the trim waist with tie-belt and the 
way the pockets are placed.’ The gathered 


yoked bodice gives maximum freedom, ac- | 


cents a “striped for action” look. Flatter- 
ingly cool, too, this is a “must” member 
of summer wardrobes, 


Pattern 9484 
costs 20¢ (in coins). 
Fifteen cents more 
will bring the new 
pattern book, includ- 
ing complete set of 
directions for a bag- 
on-belt. Send orders 
to: PATHFINDER 
Pattern Dept., 243 
W. 17th St., New 
York 11, N.Y. 
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toes and inside shoes to prevent chaffing. 

Feet tired at the end of the day? 
They need relaxing. Plunging them into 
alternate hot and icy baths and rubbing 
with lotion chilled in the refrigerator are 
mighty comforting after a long walk. 

Rub Away. Here’s a good massage 
for taking out the kinks: Grasp feet firmly 
with fingers under the metatarsal arch, 
thumb on top. Press as hard as possible 
on sole of foot. Place hands around ankle, 
press firmly. With wringing motion, mas- 
sage slowly up calf of leg. 

Once-a-week exercises strengthen 
arches, make walking a pleasure. The 
simple marble trick—grip marbles with 
toes, pick them up five or six times—is 
one of the best. Another is to stand with 
feet 12 in. apart, shift weight to outside 
border of right foot, forward to ball. Then, 
switch to left foot and do the same. Re- 
peat exercise several times. 


All Aboard 


Nearly a thousand excited women 
have already ripped open War Department 
letters with official authority for trips to 
join husbands in Germany. They'll be the 
first to leave on return trips of the ships 
that brought British brides here. 

As soon as more living quarters are 
set up in Europe, as well as in Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines, others will 
follow. 

Baggage, of course, has long ago been 
packed—in feminine daydreams. What to 
take to wear, how much food can be 
tucked into spare corners has been well 
mulled over in their minds. But most still 
want more definite instructions and can’t 
get them from the War Dept. 

Tips. G.I.s and some women who 
have been over and back have some tips, 
however: By all means, take plenty of 
warm clothes. Weather is much like it is 
in Wisconsin, calls for a year-round ward- 
robe. Stick in a heating pad to keep you 
warm at night. Candles, holders and flash- 
lights with extra batteries are invaluable 
since shortage of fuel often means ration- 





TEENABELLE ...... . by LALI 





“Er, Teenabelle—! was thinking ... How would 
you like my Dad for a father-in-law?" 


GINGERBREAD 





for winter-weary appetites 
It's really wonderful... the way 
golden-brown gingerbread adds 
spice to Spring meals. And it's 
a time-saving idea always to make 
your gingerbread the sure, quick, 


easy Duff way. 
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* Guaranteed by ~ 
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Steel-Grip Finger Guards 
fgg Hundreds of factories are saving 
S time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at $4.25 less 10%. 






STEEL GRIP 


. 404 Garfield, Danville, iil. 
Seteevords Since 1310 da Canada: SafetySupply Co. Torente) 


ie QUILT PIECES 


Our try Pieces are REALLY 
DIFFERENT than any you 
ever had. The sizes and q ity 
are even different. Most all 
come in FINE quality Prints, 
Percales, Stripes and some 
ae. ro were ae ~ | 
p again as the war pu 
Rs pinch on material. You will 
. -_ be surprised the many useful 
ou can make out of these goods. 3 Pounds ONLY 
STAGE PAID, or 6 Pounds ONLY $3.00 
| POSTAGE PAID. The latest pierre in its FREE 
with each order. Satisfaction GUARANTEED or money 
cheerfully refunded. This offer is ONLY good while our 
k lasts. DON’T WAIT until it is too late. Bargains 
apped up quickly. Send in your order 
TODAY. Don't take a chance having your order come 
back marked SOLD OUT. send money with order. 
WE PAY POSTAGE, or C.O.D. plus postage. Everyone 
uying our Quilt Pieces. Why not you? UNION MILL 
. Dept. PD-30, Monticello, New York. 
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Wien people grow older and digestion 
becomes weakened or impaired they often 
need larger amounts of certain food elements to 
maintain strength and vitality. Ovaltine can 
help in these important ways: 

First, it supplies a wide variety of food ele- 
ments which are frequently deficient in diets of 
elderly people. High-quality proteins, food 
minerals Iron, Calcium and Phosphorus, and 
vitamins A, B;, C, D, G and Niacin. 

Second, it furnishes these vital factors in food- 
drink form—specially processed for easy digestion, 

Third, taken warm at bedtime, Ovaltine 
promotes sound sleep, without drugs. So try 
it, today—to get the extra nourishment needed 
to maintain strength and vitality. 


OVALTINE 





HAVE you tried Resinol Oint- 
ment for relief? Its specially 
blended medication gently soothes 
fiery itching of simple piles, dry 
eczema, common rashes and other 
skin irritations externally caused. 
Just bathe with mild Resinol 
Soap and apply soothing Resinol. 
Relief usually follows quickly. 


RESINOD csc: 
AIRSIC 


due to high altitudes, 
«».Helps to controb 


speed and sudden 
Changes, relieved with 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 


WANT a permanent business 
groteesion of your own? 

hen become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 


rofession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
ew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 5ist year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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ing of electricity, with lights turned on for 
only a few hours out of 24. 

Though dependents will have access 
to Army post exchanges and commissaries, 
it would be well to stock up on soap, nails 
and leather for shoe repair, tooth brushes, 
stockings, bobby pins, deodorant, nail pol- 
ish, toilet paper, camera film, instant cof- 
fee, chocolate bars, rice or cereal. 

Rank is Called. Amount of house- 
hold goods allowed each family will de- 
pend on-serviceman’s rank. Reports from 
Europe say some dwellings are completely 
furnished, but many are shy on pots, pans, 
tableware, crockery and electrical equip- 
ment. 

This list may not cover everything, 
according to “experienced hands.” For 
best advice they suggest wives write hus- 
bands for details about specific needs in 
areas where they will live. 


New for the House 


Air-Conditioned. An all-steel iron- 
ing board has a meshed top that allows 
quick escape of moisture through the bot- 
tom side, means faster, cooler ironing. 

For Frozen Foods. Latest kind of 
shopping bag is lined with Fiberglas that 
keeps frozen foods eight hours without 
melting. Just the ticket for full-day shop- 
ping trips, it’s also handy for picnics, car- 
rying ice cream, milk, butter. 

Cool Kitchen, Hot Cooker. A new 
electric Beanery (a stoneware crock em- 
bedded in porcelain cement) is built on 
the slow-cooking, low-wattage principle to 
conserve vitamins, bring out taste. With 


low and high elements, it cooks either slow 
dishes like beans, stews, soups, or quicker 
foods like roasts, 





J. R. Clark Co. 

VENTILATED. New ironing board is easier on 

clothes, reduces ironing fatigue too. (SEE: 
New for the House) 





PLENTY POLLO. Chef Rivas lets a lady in on 


(SEE: Chic Chicken) 


his secrets. 


Chic Chicken 


Down in Key West, Fla., good cooks 
make unbelievably good things to eat from 
a young chicken, some rice, a few toma- 
toes, pinches of subtle flavorings. One 
such cook is Francisco Rivas, head chef at 
the Army-Navy Officers Club, who adds 
a touch of genius to produce arroz con 
pollo (pronounced pol-yo). 

His own lament shows how popular 
the French dish is with patrons. They ask 
for pollo “too much the times,” Frank 
complains. Of course, he and his crew, 
who've stuck together 15 years, are pleased 
at the compliment. They used to serve 
this dish on liners between Miami and 
Cuba. Then, at outbreak of war, when 
their ship was grounded at Key West, they 
moved in, with recipes, to the Officers Club. 

Being a top-flight chef, Frank “cooks 
by ear.” Nevertheless, he’s. willing to ap- 
proximate quantities so others can try 
their hand at the elegant pollo dish: 

Arroz con pollo a la Rivas: Heat 
1 c. olive (or Wesson) oil in pan; fry 5 
slices bacon in it; remove when crisp, and 
mince. In same oil, brown 2 lbs. disjointed 
chicken; 1 or 2 small cloves garlic, 1 large 
green pepper, 1 large onion—all chopped. 
Add a No, 2 can tomatoes, 3 pts. chicken 
stock (made from boiling wings and necks 
of chicken), and minced bacon. Simmer 
a half hour, then remove chicken. Now 
add 2 c. raw rice, stirring mixture fre- 
quently for next 25 minutes. Return 
chicken to mixture, and simmer over low 
heat until eating time. 

For Garnish: Chopped parsley, pars- 
ley sprigs, tiny green peas, strips of pimi- 
ento and green asparagus sticks. This 
serves four in abundance, is all but fool- 
proof when served with a tossed green 
salad, green olives, strong black coffee and 
a spiced baked custard for dessert. 
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Guilty Pans 


Here’s good news for all cooks who’ve 
taken the blame when cakes or cookies 
turned out less than perfection. The cul- 
prit in 90% of cases is the utensil the con- 
fection’s baked in and not the way it’s 
made, according to surveys completed by 
the American Gas Association. 

Researchers found that pans with 
dark, dull or glass surfaces produce cakes 
with darker crusts than those baked in 
highly polished ones. So, the next time 
you’re whipping up a fluffy white confec- 
tion, steer clear of dark surfaces, stick to 
the light and bright. Cookies, too, have a 
tendency to brown too much when baked 
in dark tins, 

Meat roasts, though, take to dark or 
glass surfaces, need a utensil with a large 
bottom area for best results. 

Reason for differences, say investiga- 
tors, is that polished utensils require more 
heat than those of glass or with dark, dull 
finish. They caution the cook to remem- 
ber that baking temperatures given in reci- 
pes are usually based on bright surfaces. 
So turn down the heat when using glass or 
dark utensils. 


Food Tips 


Weep No More. Tearless onions 
come packed in screw-top glass jar. Secret 
is that the tear-jerker, water, has been 
removed, scallions peeled, cut in slices. 
Directions are to soak rings in cool water 
for 30 minutes before using. 

For Weight Watchers. Starchless, 
sugarless artichokes are now available in 
chip form; also as crisp, salty noodles to 
use for chow mein. 

157 Variettes? Additions to the 
Heinz food line include canned ham and 
eggs, just home from the Army; dehy- 
drated pickle relish; chicken-dumpling, 
beef-vegetable stews; pineapple and rice, 
apple and nut puddings. 

Bacon Brief. To keep bacon from 
curling, dip strip once in water before 
placing in frying pan. It won’t splatter if 
pan is cool, stays flat and browns more 
evenly. 


New Price Marks 


Revised .price placards went up in 
meat markets across the country last week 
following a new OPA order that bogsted 
pork prices an average ?¢ a lb., and beef 
an average 4¢ a Ib. 

As earlier predicted (PATHFINDER, 
Mar. 6), consumer prices were upped to 
meet increased wholesale prices that off- 
set an 184¢ an hour wage jump in the 
industry. 

Higher ceilings apply to three-fourths 
of all pork products, such as ham, loin, 
bacon; about one-third of all beef cuts, 
including steaks and hamburger. Increases, 
however, are. limited to a cent a pound. 
Except for unpackaged dried beef (up 4¢ 
a Ib.), beef liver and cooked corn beef 
brisket (up 2¢ a lb.), prices of variety 
meats will be unchanged. 

Higher prices for veal and mutton 
will be announced later, said OPA. 
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Seeing & Smoking 


The night is black. The pilot takes a 
last drag on a cigarette, guns his motor, 
zooms away. But—for 15 minutes or even 
an hour—he can’t see as well in the dark 
as if he hadn’t smoked before the take-off. 

Nicotine is the reason, Dr. Charles 
Sheard of Mayo Foundation said last 
week. A vasoconstrictor, it shrinks capil- 
laries, cuts the flow of blood to the retina 
of the eye, lowers light-sensitivity. 

Army Air Forces agree in principle. 
Training manuals try to discourage smok- 
ing, especially before flights. 

Inveterates. New clues to tobacco’s 
effect—or lack of effect—on length of life 
came last week from Medical College of 
Virginia after three years’ study with rats: 

One group of rats “smoked” the 
equivalent of one cigarette every half 
hour, seven hours a day, seven days a 
week, A machine puffed the smoke into the 
air they breathed. 

These animals lived an average of 642 
days—11 days longer than the average for 
a group of “non-smoking” rats. (One ex- 
tremely long-lived female smoker probably 
upped the smokers’ average. ) 

Concluded the researchers: Tobacco 
smoking has little if any effect on longev- 
ity—in rats, anyway, 


Mold Breeders 


Working on an abstract scientific 
problem, two U. of Wisconsin botanists 
last week made a find of great medical 
value—not quite by accident. 

Drs. M. P. Backus and J. F. Stauffer 
were breeding molds under ultra-violet 
radiation. What they got was a mold 
which produces penicillin twice as fast as 
any other known. 

What happens when ultra-violet pene- 
trates a gene in a seed or spore-cell is a 
mystery to scientists. But the result in 
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DR. STAUFFER & Q-176. (SEE: Mold Breeders) 








‘BETTER, SAFER 
HOME CANNING 
ALWAYS 


#£6. U9 Pat OFF 


PRESSURE COOKER 





The ONLY 
Pressure Cooker 
with the Patented 
HOMEC Seal. 







Model No. 7 comes 
complete with inset ee 
pons for cooking f 


7 —_ 


For safety and economy in your home 
canning (and cooking, too) use the scien- 
tifically designed, perfectly constructed 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER. (96 page 
book of easy-to-follow illustrated instruc- 
tions, recipes and time tables for cannin 
all foods included with each NATIONAL. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and leading food authorities say that 
pressure cooking is the ONLY safe way to 
preserve non-acid foods, including vege- 
tables, meats, fish and fowl. A NATIONAL 
PRESSURE COOKER makes foods safer to 
eat because high heat under pressure 
kills spoilage agents and bacteria. 
FREE!''The Modern Wayto Better Home Canning” 


Address: Dept. N468 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


World's Lorgest Manufacturers of 
Pressure Cooking and Canning Utensils 


cratching 
May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, plengioe cones St itch- 
troubles. Vescesting. mae 
p.5.2.! Grease stain- 
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FREE SEWING TRICKS 


FREE “Bag Magic” shows patterns, pictures, easy 
sewing instructions for making pretty clothes from 
sugar, flour, feed, and other cotton bags. 101 clever 
ideas for playsuits, dresses, blouses, curtains, luncheon 
cloths, other lovely things. Write today to 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 15 
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FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 
® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
sion cards. Sell for $1—your profit 50¢. It costs 
ee to rae for samples —— 




























































My HOBBY ners ME 


ABOUT” 


A DAY 





It’s a grand and glorious feeling—to 
make money from a spare-time hobby! 
At least that’s what Mr. G. A. of 
Minnesota thinks—and he adds—“all I 
need now is more hobby hours.” 

Somewhere—someone is_ probably 
making money out of your hobby—or 
an idea you’ve had for a long time. If 
you'd like to know the “how” of it, 
read PROFITABLE HOBBIES. You'll 
find it fascinating reading—with ideas 
by the dozen for turning fun into dol- 
lars and cents. Send $1.00 for a 4 months’ 
trial subscription today to PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES, 5083 Westport Sta- 
tion, Kansas City 2, Missouri. If you 
don’t feel that the first issue alone is 
worth the dollar, you may keep the copy 
and your money will be refunded. 


SPASTIC ano PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 
rh Milton GH. Berry 
re Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 

RESIDENT SCHOOLS 


Encino, Calif.; Houston, Tex.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Oshkosh, (Lake Winnebago) Wis.; Portland, Ore. 
Day schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 









TURN SPARE MOMENTS INTO 


SPARE CASH 


> Just see this wonderful line of greeting cards for An- 4 
@ niversaries, Birthdays, Sick Friends, etc, They’re sen- » 
sationally new and big values. Show them to » 
friends and you get big pes orders. Pleasant » 
way to make extra cash. Also Personal Sta- » 

tionery. No experience needed. Send 50c for 4 
Sample $1 Assortment, or write for details. ¢ 


ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY °$ 


349 WAY STREET @ ELMIRA, N. Y. r 





CUTICURA cawent 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. Speech de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. L_ Bill and A.M.A 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode stand. 


“STAMP FINDER’! 


FREE! --VALUABLE yt FINDER! Send 








rated, 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Gox 970, CALAIS, MAINE 
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the growth of an organism different from 
its parents—a mutant. Backus and Stauf- 
fer—geneticists, not physicians—were af- 
ter mutation-rates, not drugs. 

Slanted. However, a mold’s penicillin 
output is as good an identification tag as 
any. Thus Backus and Stauffer chose the 
best penicillin-mold known (Northern Re- 
gional Research Lab’s X-1612) for their 
trials. 

Molds breed fast. In a matter of 
weeks, X-1612’s sooth descendant ap- 
peared. It was called Q-176, doubled the 
former penicillin-producing record. 

Bull's Eye. Even with X-1612 as a 
starting point, says Dr. Backus, an “ele- 
ment of luck” gave them Q-176 in a mere 
500 tries. Others have labored years. He 
called it a “jackpot proposition.” 

Now the “jackpot” mold is to be 
shipped, shared with disease-ridden Asia 
and European countries. 


Old Friends 


Two homely remedies took on new 
medical stature last week. 

Hydrogen peroxide, long in use as a 
bleach and household antiseptic, lost its 
main medical handicaps: (1) it spoiled in 
storage and (2) weakened rapidly during 
treatment. 

Dr. E. A. Brown, Boston, announced 
in Annals of Allergy he had combined it 
with urea and glycerol, making it spoil- 
proof and persistent, leaving it non-irri- 
tant. Product’s name: Thenardol. 

Cod liver oil, source of sodium morr- 
huate, varicose-vein medication, was the 
other winner. Dr. P. J. Jannke, University 
of Nebraska College of Pharmacy, re- 
separated the drug, got an injection-extract 
which painlessly builds scar tissue, blocks 
off blood. 


Brains & Brilliance 


Cartoonists picture a genius with a 
big, bulging head—incorrectly, says Dr. 
Edward Podolsky, New York. 

Writing in Medical Record, he mar- 
shalls modern findings to show that in 
human brains, size doesn’t mean power. 

When anatomy students were willed 
the brain of Anatole France, brilliant 
French writer, says Dr. Podolsky, they 
expected it to be impressively massive. 

It wasn’t. It weighed a little less than 
average. And almost exactly of average 
size and weight were. the brains of Dr. 
William Osler, famous medical scientist, 
and G. Stanley Hall, outstanding psychol- 
ogist and educator. 

Map. Dr. Rudolph Wagner, German 
anatomist, decided the depth and shape of 
the patterns grooved in the gray matter 
might be the key to intellect. 

He secured the brain of Karl Gauss, 
mathematical genius, and compared it fea- 
ture by feature with that of a day laborer. 
There was no distinctive difference. 

Key. Now students are pretty nearly 
in agreement on the controlling factor in 
brainpower, Podolsky reports. It is the 
blood supply. The better the brain worked 
in life, the bigger its feeder-veins are 
found to be after death. 

Other factors enter in, he points out. 
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PATHFINDING. To guide ex-G.!. John Dupress 

to classes at Princeton, library official G. V. 

Duffield made him a model-map of the whole 
campus. 


Disease or injury which affects the pitui- 
tary gland (at the base of the brain) or 
the adrenals (at the top of each kidney) 
also will cut-down brain efficiency. 


Friendlier Friends 


Last week in Philadelphia the legend- 
ary distance between Arch st. and Race st. 
meetings of the Society of Friends (Quak- 
ers) had shrunk to merely the twelve city 
blocks that separate them. (Meetings are 
groups of congregations. ) 

In 1828, when the single Philadelphia 
yearly meeting divided into two factions, 
the difference had been adherence to con- 
servative ways of earlier Friends (Arch 
st.) and “separation” to follow more lib- 
eral teachings of Elias Hicks (Race st.). 

Two Paths. The Philadelphia breach 
symbolized the split of meetings through- 
out the land into Orthodox and Hicksite 
camps. All but a few scattered thousands 
of today’s 115,000 U.S. Friends fall into 
those two groups. Arch st. represents 
5,000 in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey; Race: 11,000 in the 
same states. 

Biggest attempt to bring traditionally 
independent Friends meetings under one 
roof, for business matters at least, came in 
1902 when a dozen Orthodox groups agreed 
to meet together once every five years. 
Race st. Friends joined the General Con- 
ference that brings Hicksites together once 
a year. But Arch st. stood politely aloof 
from both. 

Together. Not until rg17 did all 
Quaker branches reunite in a single cause: 
Friends Service Committee relief work 
that has lasted through two wars. 

Now most Friends think the next gen- 
eration will dissolve all the old “split” tra- 
ditions, reunite all groups. Proof abounds 
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as once-opposed meetings in many areas 
join together. 

Handclasp. And, this month, the 
unity hope glowed brighter yet. For the 
two symbols of the gentle schism, Arch 
and Race sts., agreed’ to meet together 
once a year, co-operate officially on busi- 
ness and social matters. 


Pulpit Hit Parade 


The Rev. Howard Bentall looked 
around for a way to perk up interest in his 
sermons at First Baptist Church, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. Solution was to borrow 
titles from song-hits. Result was increased 
attendance. 

Typical titles: Accentuate the Posi- 
tive and.Gotta Be This or That for ser- 
mons concerning the choice between good 
and evil; Smoke Gets in Your Eyes for 
one about the obscuring of religion with 
worldly interests. 


“Catholic Missions 


Before World War II smashed Eu- 
rope, 95% of those who carried the cross 
of Catholicism into foreign mission fields 
came from the Old World. 

Nothing like that ratie will be pos- 
sible for European churchmen “for dec- 
ades to come,” Msgr. T. J. O’Donnell, 
chairman of the U.S. Society for Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, said last week. Bur- 
dened with reconstruction at home, Eu- 
rope has little energy for church outposts 
in other parts of the world. 

So U.S. Catholics, who for years have 
paid the largest part of Peter’s Pence, 
shouldered a new load: Supplying “the 
greater portion” of men and women for 
Catholic missions throughout the globe. 
Msgr. O’Donnell was ready to recruit 
money and personnel for the big task 
ahead. One response to the new challenge: 
American Benedictine monks were given 
Papal authority to take over the war- 
ravaged monastery at Brounov in the 
Czech Sudetenland. 





Church (j.g.) 


In 1933 a 5-year-old girl kicked and 
screamed when her parents tried to make 
her go to Sunday school at Westwood 
Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio. The 
schoolroom was in the basement and she 
was “afraid of the cellar.” 

Now more than 200 boys and girls 
enjoy the blessings of that early rebellion, 
have a Sunday school that looks more like 
a churchly dollhouse than the bare meet- 
ing place of yesterday. 

Taking the girl’s complaint to heart, 
Rev. Howard Pospesel bought an old one- 
room schoolhouse, moved it to the church 
grounds and with help from the congrega- 
tion built small pews for 100 youngsters 
and a three-foot altar. 

When the chapel overflowed two 
wings were added to provide two more 
small church interiors, with 50 seats in 
each. 

Three Altars. Now when the church 
school bell rings, an hour before adult 
service, the children divide into three age- 
groups (1-3, 4-5, 6-8 years). Each group 
has its own chapel in the U-shape building. 

Through simple stained-glass windows 
in each room, sunlight beams down on 
small-scale altars and junior-size choir 
stalls for vested young singers. The 
teacher leads her group in a 20-minute 
prayer service before regular-style Sun- 
day school classes, 

After lessons the children have an- 
other period of prayer. Youngsters pass 
plates bigger than their waists for an 
offertory of pennies and nickels. 

Less than half the small parishioners 
are Lutheran. The rest are children of 
other faiths, there by preference. 

Atmosphere. “It’s the churchly at- 
mosphere that makes all the difference,” 
the Rev. Mr. Pospesel said last week. 
“The children love their church from the 
beginning, never feel ill at ease when they 
join their parents for regular service. 

“Consideration given children today 
pays off later in better adults.” 
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Religious News Service 


PRAYERS TO SCALE. The children liked religion best in their own size. (SEE: Church [j.g.}). 
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Real toilet bowl cleanliness is easy 
when Sani-Flush does the work. A 
clean toilet bowl has no odor. Sani- 
Flush cleans away discolorations and 
germ-laden, invisible film. Its chem- 
ical, disinfecting action saves messy 
scrubbing—ensures a clean, fresh 
toilet bowl. Millions like Sani-Flush 
because it’s quick, easy, sanitary. 
Sani-Flush is safe in septic tanks 
—effective in hard and soft water. 
Sold everywhere—two 
handy sizes. The Hy- 
gienic Products Com- 
pany, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 
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$5 for mine!" says one. Pair, $1 
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shoe size. Pay postman §! 
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NYLONS 


The day when a woman can step to a 
hosiery counter and buy nylons in any 
amount, size, color, leg length and width 
desired is still far in the future. Some 
manufacturers say it will be at least an- 
other year, more conservative ones put it 
two years away. 

The most any woman can hope for is 
one pair a month for the rest of this year, 
according to Earl Constantine, president 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. Total 1946 women’s hos- 
iery production will be about 40 million 
dozen pairs—1o pairs per woman (com- 
pared to an average 14 pairs before the 
war). Of these about three-fourths are 
expected to be nylons, allowing about 
seven pairs for each woman. 

That’s not such bad news, either. 
Even though manufacturers aren’t produc- 
ing at more than 60% of capacity (be- 
cause of slack yarn supply), this year’s 
production of nylons will triple that of the 
peak pre-war year, 1941, they say. 

Guides for Future. On the happy 
day Mrs. Shopper no longer grabs at any 
pre-wrapped nylons that are handed her, 
there are terms the discriminating buyer 
will want to remember. 

Denier, or weight of the yarn, deter- 
mines sheerness (in silk hose, it was al- 
ways thread count). Now three deniers 
are being made—30, 40, and 70. A 30- 
denier stocking corresponds to a 3-thread 
silk stocking; 40-denier to a 4-thread, The 
70-denier yarn is used for tops, heels and 
toes, but will eventually be used for a 
service weight, or 7-thread hose. Also com- 
ing is a 20-denier yarn that will rank with 
the sheer 2-thread silk. 

Another term is gauge, which refers 
to the number of needles per 14 inches in 
the needle bar of the knitting machine. A 
high-gauge stocking is made on a machine 
with closely-spaced needles, resulting in a 
finely-knit stocking. Standard gauge for 
hose is now 45. Some 51-gauge nylons, 
about the finest available now, are also 
being made. 

Three Year Rise to Fame. The name 
nylon itself stands for the synthetic sub- 
stance, first developed in 1935 in the du 
Pont laboratories. From coal, air and 
water, scientists extracted hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, carbon and nitrogen. Once chemi- 
cally combined, the substance was forced 
through tiny holes. Result was one of the 
toughest known fibers. The first nylon 
hose hit the market in 1939, and by 1942, 
when nylon went to war, their popularity 
was undisputed. - 

Now that nylon’s back (90% of total 
fiber production is going to hose) manu- 
facturers are speeding toward the goal of 
nylons in every dresser drawer. Pictures 
at right show how the coveted coverings 
take shape. 
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1, FROM TOP TO INSTEP. Knitting begins at the welt (top), proceeds on 400 needles 
down the leg. Since this is a seamless stocking, all of the needles remain in opera- 
tion, but the stitch is gradually shortened between the calf and the ankle for shaping. 








Foot for either full- 
fashioned or regular hose is knit separately, then joined stitch by stitch to the leg, 
and put on this “looping” machine which closes toe, heel tabs with a soft, flat seam. 
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3. SEWED UP. On the seaming machine, the rest of the stocking is 
joined. The operator starts at the toe, seams the selvedged edges 
along the bottom of the foot, proceeding straight up to the top. 


4. FITTING TRICK. One factory has a special machine that 
seamlessly knits two gussets between the sole and heel 
to provide a firm cup-shaped, good fitting and wearing heel. 


5. BUYING HELPS. Now the stocking is ready for labeling. In 
operation, this machine marks on the name of the manufacturer, 
the ceiling price, gauge, denier and the size of the stocking. 


one 


6. TESTING. Finally, hose are fitted on boards, inspected, then treated 
in a steam chamber that sets their shape for life. After they’re 
dyed and given last factory okay, they’re ready for flatter-duty (r). 
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Clean Up 


Towns and cities across the nation are 
sprucing up buildings and homes 
neglected during the war 


The biggest spring cleaning campaign 
in U.S. history is under way. With paint 
and repairs, owners of homes and build- 
ings in towns and cities across the nation 
are wiping out the evidences of years of 
wartime neglect. 

Organized programs are being spon- 
sored in 1,000 towns and cities by the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau. From offices in a: recon- 
verted Washington mansion that once was 
the home of Alexander Graham Bell, Ship- 
ley Burton, bureau director, provides the 
spark for these campaigns. They have the 
active support of city and town officials 
from mayor to fire chief, civic groups, 
business and church leaders and school 
children. 

The campaigns go beyond the basic 
aim of renovating buildings and beautify- 
ing homes. Théy aim to do away with 
slum districts by encouraging cleaner 
streets, elimination of firetraps, stamping 
out the breeding places of rats, roaches, 
flies, mosquitoes. 

Survey of 200 Cities. Burton backs 
up his sales talks with figures compiled by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards in a survey of 200 typical cities. 
This survey shows that slum-blighted 
areas make up 20% of the metropolitan 
areas of these cities. Moreover, they ac- 
count for 33% of the population, 45% of 
the major crimes, 55% of the juvenile de- 
linquency, 50% of the arrests, 60% of the 
tuberculosis victims, 50% of the disease, 
35% of the fires, and only 6% of the real 
estate tax revenues. 

Burton thinks people who live in 
slumless small towns are a fortunate lot. 

Aside from the physical gains, the 
clean up, paint up campaigns are aimed at 


The Town 


developing a community spirit and build- 
ing better citizenship. Burton says: “Re- 
sponsibility for better citizenship, respect 
for property, individual participation in 
better community housekeeping and thrift 
are campaign factors which are instilled 
into people of all ages, from young chil- 
dren to mature adults who learn to coop- 
erate with each other in public service.” 

To encourage civic pride, the cam- 
paign bureau offers trophies to the cleanest 
cities in each of the 48 states. Burton is 
sure small towns will win their share of 
these trophies. 


Sharonville’s Gain 


Like a physics textbook, the 1,157 
citizens of Sharonville, Ohio, never figured 
on getting something for nothing. 

But last week that was exactly what 
was happening. First they had thought 
they were getting something “extra” when 
newly-elected Mayor Frank A. Pence 
showed up for work in overalls. He had 
been helping with the garbage collection, 
was planning to pitch in with the repair of 
a sidewalk later, despite his 60 years. 

Finishing touch was the mayor’s de- 
cision to give $300 of his $450 salary back 
to the village—‘it needs it more than I 
do”—and the rést to local churches. 

Reason Mayor Pence feels it’s all 
right to do without a salary: “Taking it 
easy” since 1923 after running a Sharon- 
ville grocery store for 20 years, he thinks 
of being mayor as “a fine avocation for a 
retired old bachelor like me.” 


Bamby 


The hooded warbler mutes his spring 
song in the wooded strip along Riverside 
ave. The laughter of the children of Nor- 
walk is stilled when they come out to pick 
wildflowers in the Connecticut woods. 

Bamby is dead. 

Bamby’s life was a short and happy 





International 


“MOM" AND THE BOYS. Reta Nullens’ kindness to G.l.s pays off. (SEE: Belgium Buddy) 
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Cincinnati Times-Star 


LOVE'S LABOR. Mayor Frank A. Pence. (SEE: 
Sharonville's Gain) 





one—but it began and ended in tragedy. 
The townspeople of Norwalk first saw 
Bamby when she was scarcely big enough 
to walk. They saw a speeding auto strike 
and kill her mother on busy Riverside, 
one of the town’s chief traffic arteries. 

Bamby Flees. The fawn fled to the 
nearby woods as fast as her wobbly legs 
would carry her and there she stayed. The 
children sought her out in her hiding place 
and brought food. At first they couldn’t 
come near the frightened animal, but grad- 
ually she gained confidence, ate out of 
their hands. That was six months ago. 

Bamby became the pet of the town. 
She was allowed her freedom in the little 
woodland by the road. She became 
stronger, bolder. Motorists would park by 
the side of the road and Bamby would 
come up to the cars and get the choice 
morsels brought to her. 

Then one Sunday, parked motorists 
waited impatiently—then anxiously. Fi- 
nally a little boy came by and said: 
“Bamby is gone—they took her away.” 

An aroused citizenry went into action. 
learned that Bamby had been taken to the 
state preserve at Norwich for safekeeping 
after she had walked into the side of a 
truck and was badly injured. The towns- 
people carried their case to the state fish 
and game commission, obtained assurance 
that Bamby would be returned on the 
promise that she would be fenced in from 
danger. 

But Bamby’s story was not to have 
a happy ending—broken and bleeding she 
died the night they took her away to the 
game preserve. 


Belgium Buddy 


Reta Nullens’ little pharmacy was the 
closest thing to home for American sol- 
diers stationed at Hasselt, Belgium. Like 
the home town corner drug store, it was a 
swell place to congregate. Off duty, G.I.s 
spent many hours there talking with Miss 
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Nullens. Sgt. James A. Tharp, Hoisington, 
Kan. (pop. 3,719), started to call her 
Mom” and “Mom” she became to hun- 
dreds of Yanks. 

They regaled her with stories of 
\merican life and, when she said she 
vould like to see for herself, gave her 
plenty of encouragement. Tharp arranged 
steamer passage and sent her off to visit 
iis wife and young son in Hoisington, 

When she arrived in the U.S., Miss 
Nullens found that all the boys had told 
her about America was true and then 
some. At Hoisington, Mrs. Tharp made 
ier feel at home. She was an -honored 
ruest at dinners, receptions, club meetings. 
She addressed the high school French class 
she speaks four languages). And on her 
irthday recently, Miss Nullens was honor 
cuest at a dinner arranged by Mrs. Tharp. 

Plans to Stay. Miss Nullens will re- 
1ain in Hoisington until Tharp arrives 


8 
vill see more of America. 

One of her G.I. “sons” ran a help 
vanted ad for Miss Nullens in a Little 
Rock, Ark., newspaper. It brought an offer 
of a position tutoring the daughter of an 
\da, Okla., oil man. Miss Nullens hasn’t 
made up her mind about the job, but she 
is sure of one thing: She'll stay in the 
U.S., reserving the right, however, to re- 
turn to Hasselt for a visit. 

“The people are so fine and friendly 
here,” she said. “They entertain me so 
nicely and have such nice stores and so 
many good things to eat. 

“IT am glad to answer all the ques- 
tions I can about Belgium and how the 
soldiers appreciated living in my house 
there. I wish I could have done more for 
them.” 


Bank Holiday 


Five times in the last nine years safe- 
crackers and holdup men tapped the re- 
sources of the Carbon State Bank, Carbon, 
Ind. (pop. 510), to the tune of about 
$4,000. But they will have to look else- 
where for a victim and town residents will 
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have to drive six miles to Brazil, Ind., to 
do their banking come July 1. 

Tired of looking the wrong way down 
a pistol barrel; Judge B. Marshall, owner, 
president and sole employe of the institu- 
tion, served notice he’s going out of busi- 
ness, The work of liquidating the bank’s 
$356,000 assets should take about three 
months, he said. 

“Let somebody else's bank be, the 
most frequently robbed financial institu- 
tion in Indiana,” snorted the 71-year-old 
owner. “Twice I’ve been held up, hog-tied 
and robbed of bank funds, $3,500 one 
time, $500 another. On three other occa- 
sions the bank vaults have been blasted in 
unsuccessful attempts to get bank funds.” 

The Carbon State Bank opened for 
business in 1904, with Marshall one of 20 
stockholders. A year later he became pres- 
ident and for the last 25 years he has been 
the sole owner of bank shares. 


‘Railroad’s Sweetheart 


Nearly a month ago, press association 
wires spread a touching human interest 
story through the nation. It was a Cin- 
derella-like account of what had happened 
to a little girl who waved to passing trains 
from her home near Covington, Tenn. 
(pop. 3.513). 

The girl was 14-year-old Minnie Rose 
Webb, crippled three years ago when a 
spinal anesthetic given for an appendec- 
tomy robbed her of use of her legs. Illi- 
nois Central trainmen who noticed Minnie 
Rose never moved from a front porch 
rocking chair when she waved to them, 
stopped to investigate one day. They 
promptly made her the unofficial sweet- 
heart of the I. C.’s Kentucky division, 
later pooled funds to buy her a wheel 
chair. 

The story reached the newspapers 
when a train crew stopped a big Illinois 
Central Express in front of Minnie Rose’s 
home, carried her into a private drawing 
room for a seven-hour run to St. Louis— 
and the Shriners Hospital. 

Test to Come. Last week wide-eyed 


Minnie Rose, the pet of hospital doctors 
and nurses, was waiting for an operation 
which physicians hoped would let her walk 
again. So far, she has remained at the 
hospital, under sponsorship of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Shriners, just for observation. 
She was to learn soon, now, whether her 
trip from Covington had been worthwhile. 


Home Town Ernie Pyle 


When World War II began, Mrs. 
Hazel Pfaff, of Old Forge, N.Y. (pop. 
780), decided to do her bit for hundreds of 
servicemen called to the colors from sur- 
rounding Adirondack Mountain villages, 

Casting about for a way to help, she 
decided to emulate war correspondents by 
becoming a correspondent “in reverse’’ 

ind keeping the boys in touch with things 
back home, 

So out from Mrs, Pfaff’s study, which 
now resembles a combination newspaper 
office and photographer’s workroom went 
letters to some 400 mountain boys in every 
part of the world. By the war’s end 15,000 
letters had been exchanged by Correspond- 
ent Pfaff and Adirondack soldiers and sail- 
ors, one of whom was her son, Lt. Robert 
A. Pfaff, a Navy medical officer. 

Moreover, Mrs, Pfaff published a 
weekly column in an Adirondack paper, 
filling it with home town and family gossip 
and excerpts from letters she received. 
Her column was clipped and included in 
letters she mailed from Old Forge. 

Dividends. During the war years 
Mrs. Pfafi’s correspondents had little op- 
portunity to show their appreciation, but 
by last week they had made up for that. 

Veterans who had returned to more 
than 20 Adirondack communities got to- 
gether in Old Forge and gave Mrs. Pfaff a 
testimonial dinner. While her fellow towns- 
people beamed with pride, Mrs, Pfaff re- 
ceived high praise for her contribution to 
war-time morale. 

Mrs. Pfaff is still active despite the 
advent of peace. She continues her letters 
to occupation troops and now is helping to 
compile a Herkimer county war history. 
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CHEERFUL MISS. Trainmen (1) rewarded Minnie Rose Webb (c). Radio men (r) were waiting for her in St. Louis. (SEE: Railroad's Sweetheart) 
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It was a horsey wedding. 


San Carlos, Cal.: Daniel T. 
Snow and Leona Belle Stone like 
horses, decided to get married a-horse- 
back (above), got the Rev. Ira W. 
Barnett to hitch them. 

White Plains, N.Y.: A jury in a 
damage case lined up in front of a store 
to inspect the scene of the accident, 
caused a near riot when passersby 
thought they were waiting for nylons, 
joined the queue. 

Deerfield, Mass.: Dishwasher 
George Olsen spent a month’s pay to 
attend the Washington Jackson Day 
dinner, came back, announced he would 
win the Nebraska Senatorial election. 
“T talked with all them big shots... 
they told me I have nothing to worry 
about,” he said. 

New York: When a couple dropped 
a box of jewels in his cab, Max Rosen- 
berg rushed it to the police, got a lush 
reward from the overjoyed owners: 
$1,200 cash and a pearl necklace and 
matehing earrings for his wife (below). 


International 


At the church 


International 


Reward, 


Farmington, Mich.: Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ann Holcomb, 78, and Elisha A. 
Bradley, 75 (above), met at the Farm- 
ington Methodist church, got married 
there, count on it to help them in wed- 
ded life since Bradley earns his living 
as church caretaker, 

Ailey, Ga.: Rep. Hugh Peterson, 
just back from Central America, rue- 
fully explained why he returned with- 
out a pet monkey: He’d tried to catch 
one in the jungle but had to give up 
when the monkey picked up a stick, hit 
him in the mouth. 

Atlantic City: The UAW, which 
has been demanding raises from em- 
ployers, as an employer itself got tough, 
flatly vetoed a motion to up the salary 
of its convention sergeants-at-arms 
from $20 to $25 a day. 

Hollywood: Shirley Temple’s 
brother George, back from the ma- 





rines, won his first professional wres- 
tling match—still had to battle his fam- 
ily who angrily oppose his thoice of a 
sports career. 

Newark, N.J.: Ex-war prisoner 
Sam Nasralla vowed he would name his 
baby after his liberator, Russian Gen. 
Gregori Zhukov, got a grim refusal 
from his wife. They argued all the way 
to the hospital, happily postponed the 
dispute when the baby was a girl. 

Glendale, Cal.: While he was 
overseas, ex-G.I. James Kilpatrick (be- 
low) shared his food with an 83-year- 
old French woman, got a many-fold re- 
turn last week when he learned she had 
willed him $50,000. 





International 
First sundae. 


San Francisco: Ta Bin Chin, 
8-year-old Chinese orphan who stowed 
away on a troopship to join his Ameri- 
can G.I, “father,” goggled at his first 
ice cream sundae (above), pronounced 
himself enchanted by the “Bog City.” 

Montrose, Pa.: British bride Eliz- 
abeth Lockhart arrived in Pennsyl- 
vania, wanted her husband to be trans- 
ferred east from March Field, Calif. A 
telegram to President Truman did the 
trick. 

Detroit: Mrs. Virginia Rost took 
her curtains down to paint her rooms, 
got so many inquiries from house hunt- 
ers she had to post a sign in the win- 
dow: “Not moving, just housecleaning.” 

Dallas, Tex.: Enterprising veteran 
Larry Self ran a newspaper ad: “Thor- 
oughly discouraged ex-Navy fighter 
pilot will trade Navy Cross and two 
Distinguished Flying Crosses for a job 
that will support two,” promptly made 
a deal. 

Chicago: Robert Moses, 14, won 
a bubble-gum blowing contest, proudly 
demonstrated his skill for admiring 
fans (below). 
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Rewarded. 





That's a bubble, not a balloon. 








Business 


Skyrockets 


The housewife finds she’s taking it on 
the chin as food, clothing costs 
leap price control fence 


Mrs, John Bush, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
who describes herself as a typical Ameri- 
can housewife, decided last week to take 
stock. She pulled out her books, sharp- 
ened her pencil, started figuring. 

In 1941 she spent $2 a day for gro- 
ceries. That might have been a little more 
than she could afford, but she had two 
growing children, and her husband appre- 
ciated good food. She took pride in her 
home, her family and the table she set. 

When war came, everybody said that 
prices would go up. With a fixed income 
that was bad news, but along came OPA 
and a number of other agencies whose 
stated purpose it was to take the profits 
out of war, control prices and supply, see 
to it that everybody in America got a 
square deal. 

But for some reason things didn't 
work out that way. Mrs. Bush’s butcher 
never had any meat. Her grocer’s vege- 
tables were skimpy and wilted. She spent 
much of her time going from store to store 
in an unending search for canned goods 
and staples. 

Budget Bombed. Rationing and 
shortages did make sense. There was a war 
going on. What didn’t make sense was 
that in spite of price control, prices got 
higher and higher. Nor did the situation 
improve. By war’s end Mrs, Bush was 
convinced her budget had been hit by the 
atomic bomb. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, how- 
ever, assured her she was wrong. Maybe 
there had been a slight increase in the cost 
of living, say 10%, but BLS was sure the 
American housewife had nothing to worry 
about. OPA was in the saddle. Later BLS 


said maybe living costs had gone up one- - 


third. But to Mrs. Bush this was a view 
hard to understand, because her figures 
showed that she was paying nearer $5 a 
day for food and double and triple for 
everything else she bought. 

“Fresh vegetables are twice as high 
as in 1941,” she said. “Some are four and 
five times as high. .So are canned goods 
and meats. If I lose my reasoning and 
have steak one day, I try to offset it the 
next by serving tuna. But tuna is up too. 
Before the war I could buy it for 20¢ a 
can. Now it’s 50¢ and not the best grade. 

“Clothing is out of sight,” she said. 
“Especially children’s clothes. They’re 
two and three times what they were in 
1941 and the material is much inferior. 
For myself I used to buy cotton dresses 
for $3. Now I pay $10 and $12, when I 
can get them. It’s that way with every- 
thing.” 


stand OPA’s regulations, nor did a lot of 
other people—but her butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick-maker knew exactly 
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why they affected Mrs. 
“T can’t get meat,” said Arthur John- 
son, a butcher, “because the big packers 
won’t process it for OPA’s price. Instead 
they sell me a lot of by-products, stuff you 
couldn’t give away before the war. If I 
get any meat, I get it from local slaugh- 
terers. OPA gives them a higher price, and 
when I get my markup, meat prices go 
higher. But not as high as the black mar- 
ket. The black market is taking over the 
meat business.” 

John Duis, manager of Portsmouth’s 
largest department store, knew other rea- 
sons Mrs. Bush was paying through the 
nose, 

“Prices 
ceilings 


Bush adversely. 


are higher,” he said. “OPA 
drove a lot of old-line goods off 
the market. This brought forward new 
lines which OPA granted higher prices. 
Take the old $2.50 shirt. There’s no profit 
in them, so manufacturers don’t make 
them anymore. All we get now is sports 
shirts. OPA never set a ceiling on sports 
shirts, so everybody’s making them. They 
sell from $5 to $8, probably are worth $2. 

‘Take women’s slips. One manufac- 
turer sold us three grades at $16, $22 and 
$30 a dozen. To save textiles, OPA or- 
dered him to make only two grades, the 
two highest. The two highest turned out 
to be the two lowest, but OPA approved 
them and the manufacturer’s profit went 
up 50%. 

Runaround. “Another manufacturer 
made a slip with a lace band at the top 
which OPA priced at $15 a dozen. When 
he could no longer make it at that price, a 
new company started making the same slip 
with a wider band, got OPA’s approval for 
$42 a dozen.” 

Duis cited case after case where old- 
line manufacturers stopped production, 
opening the door for Johnny-Come-Latelys 
who came out with goods outrageously out 
of line in price with others, sometimes 
20% above those of established companies. 


“Result is,” said Duis, “shortages are 
worse than ever, prices are higher. It’s an 
unhealthy condition.” 

Frank Goebert, another dry goods 
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BANK MUSIC. Organist brings in customers. 
(SEE: Banking by Organ) 
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store manager, told the same story about 
aprons, shoe bags, curtains, wash suits, 
dresses, pajamas, tablecloths, underwear. 
“We can sell anything we can get,” said 
Goebert, “but the consumer is taking it on 
the chin. Supply will never meet demand 
the way we’re going now.” 
Mrs. Bush’s husband operates a small 
tire shop, but he still can’t get tires. “I 
sell Goodyear, Mohawk, other established 
brands when I can get them,” he said. 
“But what I get is only a trickle. Result 
I’m selling tires made by companies I 
never heard of before. Their prices are 
higher than the best Goodyear tires. I 
don’t like to sell them. They may be good 
and they may not, but my customers want 
tires and I have to sell them. Otherwise 
I’d have to close my doors.” 
It was that way all over Portsmouth 
(pop. 46,000), a typical American town. 


Mrs. Bush’s grocer, her launderer, every- 
where she traded agreed to one thing: 
Price control was good, as long as it 


worked, but life in America’s small cities 
and towns indicates that control no longer 
works. 


Bird Business 


When a doctor told Harry Warren, 
San Francisco, he needed outdoor work he 
turned to raising game birds. Right off he 
found a ready market in restaurants. Later 
he began to sell them as-~ breeders. 
Swamped with feathers he went to the mil- 
linery trade. That gave him another big 
market. By the time he had recovered his 
health Warren had a stock of 5,000 birds 
and employed ro people. 

Initial investment for such a business 
depends upon the scale on which the busi- 
ness is started, says Warren. A tract of 
land, fencing, housing, tools, hatching eggs, 
feed are the chief requirements. 

For advice, Warren recommends a 
bulletin, Propagation of Upland Game 
Birds, published by the Department of In- 
terior. He sees a great future for the busi- 
ness, says increase of quick-freezing equip- 
ment and expansion of air express will 
open up a wide, untapped market. 


Banking by Organ 

Tellers cash checks to the tune of 
organ music at the Freeport (L.I.) Bank. 

It all started when Dr. William Smith, 
New York, accepted a commission in the 
Army Medical Corps in 1942. His big 
problem was to find a place to store his 
organ where it would not deteriorate and 
lose its tonal qualities. A friend, W. Sar- 
geant Nixon, cashier of the Freeport bank, 
suggested the bank. 

When the doctor agreed, Nixon hired 
George Vogel as the only staff organist 
of a bank in-the U.S. He gave two-hour 
recitals on Monday, Friday and Saturday 
mornings, scored a hit from the start. He 
played everything from Bach to Wagner 
and all the requests that came in. At 
Christmas time, he played carols. 

A few weeks ago the bank decided to 
suspend the concerts, quickly reversed the 
order when inquiries and requests poured 
in. There shall be music from now on. 
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H been right there with 

the newest and best in fire- 
works. Now we give you JET PRO- 
PULSION ...an amazing rocket plane 
that can be used over and over again. 
Write quick for details of this newest sen- 
sation in fireworks. Astounding and colossal. 


BIG SPECIAL OFFER $495 

Giant assortment of over 150 pieces, 

“~ including 2-3-5 inch salutes, star shells, aerial bombs, 

|] flower pots, skyscreamers, battle-in- the-clouds, 

te man candies, tubular salutes, and many others. 
regular $8.15, retail value for ow. $4.95. Rush your 

order. Supply limited. Catalog FREE 


BANNER FIREWORKS MFG. CO., INC. 
DEPT. 170 TOLEDO 12, OHIO 
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TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits al! 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ““‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!" Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blessed reliet. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4-D, N.Y¥.C. nad 


Take prompt steps to protect your invention. Delays are 
dangerous. Get new FREE book, ‘‘Protect, Finance and 
Sell Your Invention,’’ and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. Pre- 
liminary information free. Reasonable fees. Conscientious 


counsel, Easy payment plan. Learn how to protect and 
sell your invention. Write us today. 


McMORROW, BERMAS-& DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102- s Atlantic Bids., Washington 4 5. c. 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD wees 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKAC 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 



















ae Opportunity of lifetime supplying DDT and 
other profitable products to farmers. No experi- 
ence or capital required. Must have auto and 
good references. Permanent. Write or wire 


McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 722, Freeport, Illinois. 
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Education 


Teacher Bait 


Rolling across the nation in the wake 

of Pe Harbor, a tidal wave of high- 
Jods stripped U.S. schools of 

inds of trained teachers and caused 

high school graduates to turn from teach- 
ing careers to more lucrative business and 
industrial training (PATHFINDER, Mar. 
Unless more of these young people 


ire lured into the teaching profession “a 
serious drop in school efficiency and an 
undermining of our high standards of 
teacher licensing and administration can 
be expected,” educators have warned. 

Indiana's Plan. As an answer to the 
challenging need for teachers, thé Indiana 
State Teachers Association has organized a 
scholarship plan to help deserving, yet 
financially hard-pressed high school stu- 
dents obtain the training necessary for 
teacher licensing. 

A non-profit corporation, the Indiana 
Teachers Association Scholarship 
Foundation, Inc., is seeking contributions 
from private individuals, business and in- 
dustrial firms, which can be doled out in 
$2,000. four-year scholarships to students 
qualifying through competitive examina- 
tions. 

The corporation has an immediate 
goal,of $25,000 which promoters hope will 
be ready for use by the opening of the 
September school term. As an added in- 
centive the U.S. Treasury has authorized 
contributors to deduct such gifts from in- 
come tax returns, explained Robert H. 
Wyatt, executive secretary. 

Annual Pledge. Students qualifying 
for scholarships must sign statements at 
the opening of each college year empha- 


State 


























































sizing their intentions of becoming teach- 
ers. For this they will receive $400 each 
of their first two years and $600 each of 
their junior-senior years. 

Should scholars fail to maintain an 
acceptable scholastic record in college, or 
for any reason withdraw from teacher 
training, their scholarships will be trans- 
ferred to other eligibles selected by the 
Board of Directors. 

“We recognize the critical need for 
competent teachers now and in years to 
come and feel that the people of Indiana, 
with a pride in their school system, will be 
willing and anxious to help in this way to 
maintain our present high standards of 
education,” Wyatt declared. 


Cabin in the Sky 


Recreation facilities were cramped 
and inadequate at the Lakewood, Ohio 
(pop. 69,160), high school when Lawrence 
Vredevoe became principal in 1941. Call- 
ing the 2,000 students together he sug- 
gested they raise funds for a cabin which 
could be built at the back of vacant school 
property. 

The idea found quick favor among 
students and student leaders who joined 
forces to put the project over the top. In 
five years they have raised $15.000 through 
waste paper sales, Ohio sales tax stamp re- 
demption drives and school benefits. An- 
other $5,000 will be added by next Jan. 1, 
promoters hope. 

Plans Change. But as the funds 
grew, plans for the cabin assumed loftier 
proportions and the whole project now 
rests with Lakewood voters. If they ap- 
prove a $1.9 million school bond issue dur- 
ing next month’s election, a part of the 
money will be used to build a community 
building housing a new gymnasium. 

On the top floor of this new structure 
will go the student cabin with the funds 
they have raised being used to equip it in 





International 


EDUCATION THE HARD WAY. Pretty Mary Balinski works as welder at Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. to finance physical education studies at University of Pittsburgh. A youngster gets pointers 
on backward roll technique as a part of her practice teaching. 
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rustic fashion for school dances, club 
meetings and other recreational activities. 
Confident their parents will vote 


favorably on the coming bond issue, en- 
thusiastic students already have named 
their dream castle, “Our Cabin in the 
Sky.” 


Farm School Jubilee 


Fifty candles will light this week’s 
birthday cake at the National Farm 
School, Doylestown, Pa. (pop. 4,976). 

Rabbi, Joseph D. Krauskopf founded 
the school Apr. 10, 1896. The purpose: 
To make good farmers out of city young- 
sters. Initial enrollment was 12, the peak 
a little over 200 in 1942. Today National 
Farm School graduates operate successful 
farms all over the U.S. 

The school picks its students from 
high school graduates (and now ex-G.L.s). 
Scholastic background, agricultural inter- 
ests and future plans figure in selections. 

Work and Learn. Each boy gets an 
annual “work and learn” scholarship worth 
$600, must pay another $600 himself. 
Scholarship finances come from the pro- 
ceeds of the school’s 1,200-acre farm. 

Besides land under cultivation the 
young farmers-to-be have two big green- 
houses, 30 acres of peach and apple or: 
chards, a herd of 135 dairy cows and 8,d00 
chickens and turkeys. Production grosses 
an average of $120,000 a year, net income 
$20,000. 

In June the National Farm School 
will be expanded into a three-year junior 
college including instruction in liberal arts. 
Expected enrollment: 200. 


Pathfinders 





Queen of Hearts 


Jilted? Forlorn? Write Dorothy Dix 
—like some 50,000 others did last year. 

At 76 this white-haired, level-headed 
old lady dishes out advice for 60 million 
readers of Dorothy Dix Talks, her news- 
paper column, 50 years old April 6. Her 
sympathetic understanding—which made 
the late Arthur Brisbane, call her “the 
greatest living woman reporter’—keeps 
her the best-read of “love-lorn” column- 
ists. 

Really Not Dorothy. In private life 
she’s Mrs. Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer 
—a friendly person with a sense of humor. 
Cataracts now make her black eyes squint, 
but they can’t dim her cheerful interest 
in other people’s affairs. “Courage to meet 
what comes—and not take it too seri- 
ously” is her motto. 

She herself needed a barrel of cour- 
age. At 18, obeying the “tribal custom” of 
impoverished Southern gentry, she was 
married—to a step-uncle who lived 35 
years with an incurable mental disease. 
Keeping him—and a brave front—soon 
put her in a rest home with a nervous 
breakdown. 

$5 a Week. There she scribbled a 


PATHFINDER 
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story that brought $3, and a $5-a-week 
reporting job on the New Orleans Picay- 
une. She chose a pen name taken from 
the slave-hero of that first story, Dick, 
with Dorothy, as the “sensible” prefix. 
Now her down-to-earth column earns a 
reputed $70,000 a year from 250 papers. 

Brought up like a tomboy on a 
Woodstock, Tenn., farm, she’s still inde- 
pendent—lives alone next-door to brother 
Charles in a cozy New Orleans apartment 
lavishly splashed with red. She likes red 
dresses too. m 

3-Month Supply. Mrs. Gilmer gets 
up at 7:15 a.m. and hates it, works until 

p.-m.- All letters are answered person- 
illy, in her column, or by form. She keeps 
three months’ supply of columns in safe- 
deposit, has never missed a deadline. 

She has everything she wanted, Mrs. 
Gilmer says—her only ambition was to be 
1 newspaper woman. Her top thrill was a 
wire Publisher William Randolph Hearst 
sent soon after she went to work for The 
New York Journal in 1901: “Fine story. 
Keep on.” She credits Editor Brisbane 
with her huge success: He taught her to 
write simply. 

Lively Elizabeth has more clubs than 
she can keep track of, enjoys a pleasant 
social life, goes to bed early. Now and 
then she gives a small dinner—always at 
“Antoine’s.”” She dabbles with new con- 
coctions, but never cooks meals, luckily 


has kept her daytime maid for years. Her . 


hobby is driving afternoons in Audubon 
park with her chauffeur; “talking too 
much,” her pet occupation. 

Wedlock Jitters. Her letters, which 
tripled these last five years, usually con- 
cern “standard” trouble—jealousy. Re- 
cently more complain of poor housekeep- 
ing, nagging, neglectful wives, failure to 
“hit it off” when service husbands return. 
“In so years of writing I never saw such 
matrimonial unrest,” Miss Dix says. ““Mar- 
riage is as hazardous as politics!” 

Her bit for world betterment, she 
hopes, is helping marriage by giving hus- 
bands and wives more understanding, more 
patience, more fortitude. 





CUPID. Dorothy Dix. (SEE: Pathfinders) 
APRIL 10, 1946 


Books 


Lenten Reading 


There are two kinds of reading to be 
indulged in during Lent—that of a devo- 
tional nature which is hard going for some 
people and that which combines spiritual 
uplift with pleasure, Top place in the latter 
division goes to Nicodemus, by Dorothy 
Walworth (Houghton Mifflin: $2.50), the 
story of the awakening of four strangers 
who meet at a fashionable Easter church 
service in wartime and react in different 
ways. Lively reading. 


Recommended straight devotional 


titles include The Way, The Truth and- 


The Life by Glenn Clark (Harper: $1.50) ; 
Bible Music by Lulu Rumsey Wiley 
(Paebar: $3); and The Great Divorce by 
C. S. Lewis (Macmillan: $1.50). 

Cloak and Dagger by Corey Ford 
and Alastair MacBain (Random House: 
$2.50). This yarn about the Office of 
Strategic Services is the better of two 
books with the same subject although it 
seems to have been written in a hurry, 
perhaps to beat the rival. How some men 
fought the war with lies and needles makes 
an interesting tale but not quite the ad- 
venture story you'd expect. 

Wildwood by Josephine W. John- 
son (Harper: $2). Maybe you'll call it 
morbid, maybe you won't. It’s about what 
happened when a couple without much 
love, not even for themselves, adopt a 
youngster. The child’s loving and living 
are pulled apart by the foster parents. 
Well written. 


Sheba on Trampled Grass by Tom | 


Powers (Bobbs-Merrill: $2.50). The au- 
thor of Virgin with Butterflies tries an 
excursion among the odd people of Black 
MacGrieff’s Carnival which works the 
countryside around Louisville, Ky. The 
cast is lively with gay demoiselles from 
Paris, a wonder dog, flashing horses, a 
queen of the elephants, all the circus 
trimmings. The style wrecks the story. 
Best For Children. The Adventure 
of the Redcrosse Knight by Sister Mary 
Charitna (Sheed & Ward: $3); Sir Toby 
and the Murrays by Katherine Pollock 
(Scribners: $1.75); and The Sleepy Quilt 
by Charlotte Steiner (Doubleday: $1). 
Best Non-Fiction. 
phy of William Allen White (Macmillan: 


$3.75), a chunk of American history, with | 
Grooves of | 


warm, human footnotes; 
Change: A Book of Memoirs by the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Samuel (Bobbs-Merrill: 
$3.75), a story of the decline of England’s 
Liberals; The Veterans’ Best Opportuni- 
ties (Essential Books: $3), by Lt. Comdr. 


Edward R. Fiske with a foreword by Dale | 
Carnegie, a guidepost to the best jobs for | 


returning G.I.s; Eddie Rickenbacker by 
Hans Christian Adamson (Macmillan: 


$2.75); How To Start Your Own Business | 
by Walter F. Shaw and E. W. Kay, a | 


book of persuasive text and tables (Ziff- 
Davis: $2); Why Has America No Rigid 
Airships? by P. W. Litchfield and Hugh 
Allen (Corday & Gross: $1.50). 








The Autobiogra- 









You'll Agree 
It Was 
Worth 

the Wait! 





WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER 


ou may have had to wait for a copy of 

WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition. Now, how- 
ever, more and more copies are reaching 
your dealer. See him today—he may have 
one for you or will get it soon. 

The MERRIAM-Webster contains 3,350 
pages, illustrations for 12,000 terms, and a 
total of 600,000 entries—122,000 more than 
any other dictionary. It is the only un- 
abridged dictionary completely revised and 
rewritten in 25 years—the dictionary for to- 
day’s needs. G. & C. Merriam COMPANY, 
Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
















“The Supreme Authority” 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Tracked Into The Home Can 
Infect Your Whole Family! 
Lose no time! If your feet itch, or skin be- 


tween toes is cracked 
or raw from Athlete’s 
Foot, get Dr. Scholl's 
Solvex. Relieves itch- 
ing at once, kills fungi 
on contact, aids rapid 


healing. Liquid, e . y 
Ointment or Pow- 
der. 50c at Drug, 
Shoe, Dept. Stores. 


















MODERN MEMORI 


i 
Raised lettering, border and 
slightly higher. Write toda: 


marker, free catal of ot 
livered to your city. 
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All Fishermen know that, in 
any lure, ACTION is the most 
important requisite of all. And 
when you try a Flatfish, you'll 
say it has the most lifelike 
swimming action of any lure 
you ever used, bar none. Over 
2,000,000 sold. Exclusive offset 
hooking. Lures in 21 colors. Un- 
derwater, surface and trolling 
models, $1.20 each. M . 
$1.35. Flyrod size, 95c. Write for FREE Color Cata- 
log, including 4,000 word treatise on plug fishing. 


‘HELIN TACKLE Co. 
6342 Pulford Detroit 7, Mich. 
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*HERES QUICK 
AID FOR SIF 
MUSCLES! 





help nature carry off 
“fatigue acids”! 


Often when you overexercise, 
poisonous waste products called 
“fatigue acids” settle in your 
muscles, make them swell and 
pain follows. But rub those 
sore, aching muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. and stepped-up 
blood circulation helps carry 
off “fatigue acids.”’ Ah—there’s 
grand relief! As the swelling 
subsides, your muscles 
relax, and soon you 
feel tiptop again. 
Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. 
At all drugstores. 
$1.25 a bottle. 










W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Smiles 


Weighted Judgment 


{ Eat and grow thin.—Advertisement. ] 


Call me stubborn, mulish, perverse, 
Deride my opinion with laughter; 
Chide and scoff, yet I still insist 
BEFORE looks better than AFTER. 
Philip Lazarus 


“Have you and your boss ever had 
aay difference of opinion?” 

“Ves, but he doesn’t know anything 
about it!” 


“Do you think you are fit for hard 
labor?” the foreman asked an elderly job 
seeker. 

“T must be,” replied the applicant, 
“some of the best judges in the country 
have thought so.” 


Brain Teaser No. 128 


A man gave 15% 
of his salary to an or- 
ganized charity. On 
this gift, as well as on 
an additional gift of 
$2,000, he paid no 
taxes. On the remainder of his salary, the 
man paid a tax of 10%, which amounted 
to $650. What was the amount of his 
salary? 





Solution to No, 127 
Since the sum of the digits divided by 
the unit’s digit was 3, the ratio of the two 
digits is 2 to 1. Since the number divided 
by the sum of the digits was 7, the number 
is divisible by 7. Hence the number could 


have been 21, 42, 63 or 84. 


For the first time little Ann saw a 
mama cat carrying her kitten by the nape 
of the neck. 

“Shame on you!” 
“You aren’t fit to be a mama. 
hardly fit to be a father.” 


cried the child. 
You’re 


Jimmy told his mother he was going 
to be a preacher when he grew up. Upon 
being asked why, he replied: 

“T'll have to go to church anyway, 
and it’s much easier to stand up and yell 
than to sit still and listen.” 


“T am writing a book about part of 
my life.” 

“Part of your life! 
you leaving out?” 

“The part I haven’t lived yet.” 


What part are 


“T was named Alice after my Aunt. 
Why were you. named Bill?” 

“Because I came along at the first of 
the month.” 


“A good politician must also be an 
acrobat.” 

“How do you figure that?” 

“Ever try straddling a fence, keeping 
your finger on the pulse of the nation, 


pointing with pride, and looking to the 
future while keeping both ears to the 
ground?” 


“It scares me to death every time I 
hear one of those musical auto horns.” 

“Why is that?” 

“The fellow who stole my wife had 
one on his car. Now every time I hear 
one of those horns I’m afraid he’s bringing 
her back.” 


Little Oswald, wise beyond his years, 
came home from the public library with 
a volume entitled The Care and Manage- 
ment of Children. 

“For heaven’s sake, Oswald,” ex- 
claimed his astonished mother, “what are 
you doing with a book like that?” 

“Oh,” replied precocious Oswald, “I 
want to see if I’m being brought up prop- 
erly.” 


“I’m afraid John doesn’t intend to 
propose very soon,” wailed the anxious 
maiden. “He gave me a perfectly huge 
box of stationery yesterday.” 

“Is that bad?” 

“Decidedly. It has my present in- 
itials on it.” 


The wayfarer knocked on the back 
door of the little farm house and begged 
for some task that might earn him a much- 
needed meal, 

“Clear out!” shouted the lady of the 
house. “I ain’t got no wood to chop. There 
ain’t nothing you could do around here.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” the man re- 
plied with quiet dignity. “How about a 
few lessons in grammar?” 


“T enjoy watching a cat-fight, don’t 
you?” 
“Yeah; they’re right down my alley.” 





"You haven't told the truth, so you must poy 
the consequence.” 
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What to do... 
IF YOU NEED A NEW MATTRESS 


' ORDINARY 





“Inside Story” comparison! In the or- 


dinary inner-spring mattress, springs are 


tied together, go down together, form hollows. 

But Beautyrest’s 837 coil springs are not 
tied together, act independently ... give you 
gloriously buoyant comfort! Isn’t it wiser to 
wait for this? 


And what could be wiser than waiting .. 





1 The best thing to do .. . is to wait for Beautyrest! 
° S 

For, remember, a mattress is one of the most 
important purchases you ever make. It’s an investment 
in comfort ... 


in well-being. So it pays to buy wisely! 


. when that 


waiting will bring you at least ten glorious years of 


“luxury comfort”—with Beautyrest! 


3. Comfort you can count on! After a few 


years, some mattresses lose their “looks” 
and “let you down.” But not Beautyrest. 


It does not sag, get lumpy or out of shape. 
Its patented “sag-proof” border stays neat, 
firm, resilient. (That’s why Beautyrest needs 


turning no more than 4 or 5 times a year.) 





—_ ” . 
4 “Million Dollar” luxury —1¢ a night! 
. . 9 
A bargain’s seldom a lurury—but 
Beautyrest is both! You get 10 guaranteed 
years of luxurious comfort —for little more 
than 1¢ a night 


More reason why it’s wiser to wait —and 
invest in a Beautyrest! 


It’s wiser to wait for * F AUTYREST “_The World’s Most Comfortable Mattress! 
waety SIMMONS COMPANY 


("MAKER OF THE ELECTRONIC BLANKET") 


*REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 








iis segment of our national economy is 
concerned now with the shift from war to peace. 
The degree of success of these national groups in 
developing a sound financial, industrial and busi- 
ness program will directly affect agriculture be- 
cause of the common economic interdependence of 
each. Nevertheless, agriculture’s own future, in 
large measure, will be determined by how well 
producers, distributors and allied interests dis- 
charge their twofold responsibility: 


1. Adequate production. 
2. Sound marketing. 


The production record of the war years clearly 
demonstrates the ability of the American farmer 
to furnish an adequate supply of food. With the 
return of peace and the removal of war handicaps 
—shortages of manpower, farm machinery and 
equipment—the productive capacity will be greatly 
increased. 

With adequate production assured, agriculture’s 
most pressing problem, in addition to maintaining 
low production costs, is, and will be, efficient dis- 
tribution. 

Agricultural leaders have long recognized the need 
for a better marketing program to accomplish the 
following objectives: 

1. To maintain the original quality and freshness 
of agricultural products for consumers. 

2. To keep damage and waste at the minimum. 
3. To eliminate unnecessary distribution costs, 
and to reduce all costs to the fullest extent. 
The most hopeful development of late years has 
been the cooperation of farmers, the Federal and 
State Departments of Agriculture, the Colleges 
of Agriculture, and leading farm organizations 


iA Marketing Program 
Lo Flelp Acriculture 
Shift rom /¥ar To Peace 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION COMPANY 





with progressive distributors and retailers in work- 
ing for these objectives. 

From years of experience, the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, and Atlantic Commission 
Company believe that the best contribution these 
cooperating agencies can make to the cause of better 
marketing is to devote their varied talents and 
facilities to: 

1. Producing efficiently the quality, quantities 
and varieties suited to local and national require- 
ments. 


2. Providing better marketing coordination to 
avoid surpluses and waste in some areas when 
markets are available in others. 


3. Improving and standardizing shipping con- 
tainers and consumer packages. 


4. Improving and standardizing grade and pack. 


5. Developing better transportation methods by 
truck, train and plane. 


6. Using scientific refrigeration at every stage of 
marketing, when required. 


7. Routing produce more directly from field to 
retail outlets. 


8. Merchandising more mature products. 


9. Developing new by-product uses for inferior 
grades. 

10. Improving retail merchandising through bet- 
ter display, advertising, handling and selling. 


Teamwork made America invincible in war. This 
same unselfish teamwork by those who have the 
responsibility for food production and marketing 
will help agriculture more successfully to shift 
from war to peace. 
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THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 



































